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Rapidly gaining the reputation for be- 
ing the most important publication for 1946,. 
the Revised Standard Version of the New 
Testament is now. available. This version 
of the New Testament is still the same in- 
spiring truth but written in a new modern 


style providing greater readability, interest 


and understanding to the modern reader. 


Order your copy today and discover how 
very much more useful and pleasurabie the 
the New 


Revised Standard. Version of 


Testament will be to you. 


Blue Cloth Bound 


<P 


The United lutheran 
Publication House 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia Ne IE, 


610 Smithfield Street 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave, 


1617 Sumter Street 
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FAW 


Can a window talk? No? Well, this one does. It tells a real story. 


Where is this talking window? It greets the visitor to the Mary J. Drexel 
Motherhouse of Deaconesses as she mounts the great marble stairs which lead 
[rom the first floor to the beautiful chapel above. Our cover shows one who 
has dedicated her life to the service of the Compassionate Christ as a deacon- 
ess showing a promising young woman of the Church today the great window 
of our Lord and the First Century Deaconess. So successful was the artist in 
portraying in glass the story that one stands transfixed as she gazes upon this 
window. To look at it is to get its message. It speaks to all who will but turn 


toward it. 


Surely, our Lord uses this very window as a voice to speak for Him to young 
women of suitable qualifications—age, education, consecration and others. He 
is saying to all such young women who will listen: The Twentieth Century 
Church is as much in need of your personal service as was the First Century 
Church in need of the consecrated service of its women. The need for the 
Ministry of Mercy in a cruel world is very great. Go ye forth in My Name 


to serve the needy wherever they may be. 


But the conception of “the needy” which our Lord has is no narrow one. 
While the needs of people are many and varied, their basic need 1s a spiritual 
one. It is not for bread alone that they crave. There is a need for more than 
food and drink. The deaconess gives freely to all, not only “the cup of cold 
water” in His Name, but she gives of Him Who is the very “Fountain of 
Life.” She is indeed a sister to all. The need is so great today because “the 
needy” are so many. Since Christ has become everyman’s Elder Brother, will 
you not serve Him by serving them as a sister? That means you would be a 


deaconess. 


“May their numbers, Lord, increase! 
Be their Help where’er they go, 
Bearing balm for human woe. 


Bring them to Thy heavenly peace!” 


“Come in. Make youtrselves 


fortable,” said the pastor, as 

Bob and Gloria stepped for- 
ward to shake hands with him in his 
study. This was a prearranged inter- 
view with the Pastor about a matter 
most important to them. They were 
in the whirl of making plans for their 
marriage. The date itself had already 
been set after consulting the pastor. 
Now they were to take time to con- 
. sider together their marriage from the 
point of view of the Church. 

“This evening we want to look real- 
istically at this greatest of life’s ven- 
tures,” said the pastor. “The fact that 
you are members of the Church and 
desire to have the wedding performed 
in the Church indicates that you want 
to have God’s blessing on your mar- 
riage.” 

Bob looked admiringly at Gloria. 
Both were deeply in love and the ex- 
citement of planning for this big day 
showed clearly in their flushed faces 
and their sparkling eyes. They wanted 
aboye everything else their marriage to 
be a success. 


“C OME in. Make yourselves com- 


Two 
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comfortable,’ said the pastor 


“You have been courting each other 
for some time, haven’t you?” remarked 
the pastor. 

“Yes, said Gloria,’ we've been going 


out with each other for about three 
years.” 
“We announced our engagement 


about four months ago,’ added Bob. 
“That’s all in your favor’, com- 
mented the pastor. “Studies indicate 
that the longer two people have known 
each other, the Jonger they have en- 
joyed each other’s company, the more 
successful their marriage is likely to 
be. After all, these days of courtship 
offer two people the chance to know 
and understand each other. This is 
especially true of the engagement peri- 
od in which a couple come to look at 
marriage with a dash of realism,” 
After a question or two it was re- 
vealed that they had made application 
for their marriage license and that the 
required blood tests also had been 
made. In a day or two now they would 
have their license. Then, they would be 
ready for the wedding ceremony itself. 
They wanted it perfect in all respects. 


"Se, Youre Going 


The music had been carefully selected, 
the soloist had been engaged, and the 
florist had been given instructions. 

Then, handing each of them a pam- 
phlet, the pastor said, “Here is a copy 
of the Order for Marriage. It will be 
worth our while to consider together 
the spirit of the Christian marriage 
ceremony.” 

Then the pastor explained briefly the 
rubrics found at the top of the page. 

“As a minister of the Church it is 
my privilege to perform marriages. Be- 
cause I am a minister of the Church, 
the State also authorizes me to perform 
marriages. So you see, I am acting as 
an official of the State as well as of 
the Church. However, after seeing to 
it that the legal requirements of the 
State have been fully complied with, 
it is my deep concern—my primary 
concern—to see if a proposed marriage 
is in accordance with the Word of God. 
I will be taking you two to the Altar 
and asking God’s blessing. upon your 
union in marriage. Before that can be 
done we must consider together what 
the Word of God has to say about 
marriage.” 

The Pastor continued, “The mar- 
riage service, as do most other serv- 
ices of the Church, starts ‘in the Name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost.’ Then it asks us to 
consider marriage as a ‘holy estate, 
ordained of God and to be held in hon- 
or by all.’ We are also to weigh with 
reverent minds what the Word of God 
teaches concerning it.” 

Bob and Gloria were both actively 
interested Church members. And they 
were intent upon learning the meaning 
ef the beautiful marriage service as 
the pastor continued with the words 
of the Genesis account, “The Lord God 
said, it is not good that the man should 
be alone; I will make him an help 
meet ror aime: 

The pastor gave Bob and Gloria the 
opportunity to state freely their ideas 
of marriage and their ideals for the 
married. In friendliest fashion they 
chattered freely. They seemed agreed 
that marriage at its best brings fulfill- 
ment and completion to otherwise in- 
complete* personalities. They believe 
that married mates tend to supplement 
each other’s lives; that marriage 
makes life more meaningful, more com- 
plete. Each confessed the hope that 
his or her own personality would blos- 
som out in marriage; that the person- 
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ality strength of each would be added 
to the other, thus strengthening both. 
And they confessed they believed that 
it was not so by accident, but in ac- 
cordance with God’s plan for His Chil- 
dren. 

Aiter this period of free discussion 
they returned to the Service reading 
next the words of Jesus “Have ye not 
read that He which made them at the 
beginning made them male and female, 
AnGmscaldmmlonmtncmcause eshalllasamar 
leave father and mother, and _ shall 
cleave to his wife; and they twain shall 
be one flesh? Wherefore, they are no 
more twain, but one flesh. What there- 
fore God hath joined together, let not 
man put asunder.” 

The pastor paused, and as Bob and 
Gloria looked up, he looked at them 
searchingly. These words of the: Mas- 
ter seemed to sink deeper and deeper 
into their thinking and to open up with 
new meaning to both of them. 

“This is where we will take some 
time and think through all that is im- 
plied in these words. God has made us 
as we are. There is much about our- 
selves that startles us. We are indeed 
“fearfully and wonderfully made”. 
There is nothing about the way we 
are made which should cause husband 
and wife to be ashamed in each other’s 
presence. We are made, all of us, with 
a body, a heart and a soul. Each of us 
has a role to fill in life, and no one sex 
is destined to fill a lesser or a subser- 
vient role. God has made us as we are 
with all our feelings and emotions, with 
our natural wish to be married. It is 
because of this fundamental make-up 
of our personalities that men and wo- 
men leave their parental home, marry 
and make a new home, and as husband 
and wife veritably become one. 


Bob and Gloria closed the book for 
a moment. They sensed the meaning 
of all this very deeply, for they were 
actually planning a new home of their 
own. They were going to leave father 
and mother and forever after cleave to 
each other. They still love their par- 
ents, to be sure, but their primary love 
and devotion is to each other. And they 
will no longer be two persons, but one. 

The pastor continued, “Throughout 
your entire courtship period, and espe- 
cially during your engagement, you 
have come to know and understand 
each other better and better. This pro- 
cess of two becoming one has been 
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going on for this entire period of years. 
Marriage should simply accelerate this 
process. Henceforth, it should be your 
purpose to continue to develop and 
grow as one, always to present a 
united front to the world, and to stand 
by each other at all times. 

Gloria smiled at Bob. This certainly 
had been true in their experience. Now 
as never before, the values of a normal 
courtship and engagement period were 
evident. They had gradually grown 
closer to each other. Their trust in each 
other is the deepest. Each knows what 
the other likes and dislikes. They have 
already become as one, and yet each 
still retains and should retain his or 
her own individual personality traits. 

“T wonder if there would be a better 
way to express this growth together 
than by saying, ‘They are no more 
twain, but one flesh’?” asked Bob. 

“T prefer to use the concept of per- 
sonality,’ answered the pastor. “I am 
sure that this refers to the entire per- 
sonality of each person rather than to 
the limited idea of ‘flesh’. So, perhaps 
it would be just as well for us to think 
of it in this spirit. Your personalities 
are now more alike than they were be- 
fore you courted.” 

“However, one must not overlook 
this important aspect of marriage. Just 
as you have come to a full understand- 
ing in a social and economic sense, so 
it must be true of the emotional life. 
In the engagement period, two people 
should have gained insight into the 
attitude of each other with regard to 
sex. That is the time to consider to- 
gether this aspect of marriage, to be 
certain that each understands the 
other’s attitude toward sex, and that 
both have a wholesome view of it. 
God has given us our sex emotions as 
well as our -other emotions. We need 
not feel guilty because of our sex needs, 
any more than we feel guilty because 
of our recurring hunger for food and 
our need for sleep.” 

“Some times young people hesitate 
to discuss this aspect of marriage. 
They feel it should not be talked about. 
But we have been pretty frank about 
it. We have read a great deal.’ Bob 
offered this information with the nod- 
ded assent of Gloria. 

“This is a good thing. Sometimes 
young people have been made to feel 
by their parents that it is shameful to 
mention sex. Sometimes girls are even 
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led to fear normal marriage relation- 
ships. Sometimes they get the idea that 
this is part of the price a girl must pay 
for wanting to be married. However, 
today most young people recognize 
that the sex desire is present in both 
man and woman and that the only time 
one needs to feel ashamed or guilty is 
when sex is used in a way other than 
God has intended.” 

Bob said that they had talked over 
frankly their desire for having chil- 
dren, as well as the number they hoped 
to have. 

“T have a friend who is married and 
who has been wanting to have children 
for years, but her husband dooesn’t 
like children and doesn’t want any 
around the house. Really it has caused 
quite a bit of tension and misunder- 
standing. I know my girl friend is very 
unhappy,” said Gloria. 

“That happens,” said the Pastor. “It 
is too bad that these things can’t be 
planned before marriage. After a cou- 
ple is married is a little too late to 
discover that one’s partner despises 
children. [I’m glad you are planning 
your family.” 

“There are other ways in which you 
two have become and will continue to 
become one. There is the matter of 
financial obligations. By this time you 
have become accustomed to. each 
other’s money habits and have also 
set up for yourselves a budget for your 
life together. You will plan the getting 
and spending of your money together. 
You will also have agreed as to those 
things you desire most of all. In addi- 
tion, you will have decided whether 
Gloria is to continue working or 
whether she is to quit her job and give 
her time to the home.” 

Gloria and Bob had decided that for 
the first year or so she would continue 
to work, but that as soon as they could 
get a few things together their family 
would be started. In addition, they will 
start housekeeping in a few rooms with 
the hope that it will not be long be- 
fore they will be in a position to begin 
the purchase of a home. They agreed 
that it was better for a couple to start 
their married life together in a few 
rooms than to live at the home of 
either of their parents, even though 
there was room. 

“Of course,’ said the pastor, “there 
are many ways in which two people 
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(Continued from Page 3) 
become one, but one of the most im- 
portant ways is through religion.” 

Bob looked at Gloria. They were not 
members of the same Communion. 
Gloria was a member of the Lutheran 
Church, Bob had been attending 
Church with her, but he was a member 
of the Methodist Church. To them 
Church-life was important and it in- 
creased in importance as their mar- 
riage drew near. Some decision would 
have to be made. 

“Worship is always important. Wor- 
ship will do much in making your mar- 
riage a success. There’s nothing finer 
than the picture of a newly-married 
couple bowing their head in prayer and 
singing together the great hymns of 
the Church. I always tell my couples 
that they should decide to go to the 
same Church. Even if it means that I 
should lose a member of my Church, 
I would rather have them go together 
to a Church of their mutual choice 
than to neglect their worship. It’s easy 
enough to stop going to Church. So, 
you will have to decide to what Church 
you wish to go and then make it a 
point to go regularly. Pray together, 
take the Holy Communion together, 
serve in the same Church together, 
seek God's guidance and blessing to- 
gether. In the marriage service you 
seek God’s blessings on your marriage. 
Why not plan definitely to make it 
possible for God to bless you continu- 
ally by worshipping together faith- 
fully?” 

The pastor did not know just what 
they would do. However, he did know 
that previous couples he had married 
had accepted this proposition and in 
most instances had decided to come 
together to the Church in which they 
were married. In many instances the 
non-member joined his Church and the 
family which was started became mem- 
bers of the Sunday School and the 
Church. Perhaps Bob and Gloria had 
already decided what they were going 
to do. At any rate, if they had not de- 
cided by this time, the chances are that 
it was a part of their final decisions 
before marriage. 


Once more three people concerned 
with the plans for this wedding picked 
up the pamphlet again. The marriage 
ceremony continued: ‘Husbands, love 
your wives, even as Christ loved the 
Church, and gave Himself for it. 
Wives, submit yourselves unto your 
own husbands as unto the Lord.” Here 
was love worthy of their deepest con- 
sideration. It called for devotion which 
springs from the love of God Himself 
—to love as Christ loved the Church, 
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By RUTH MARTSOLF 
Chairman, Education Committee 
Luther League of America 


The Swap Shop mailbox has been 
full of letters lately—which is fine with 
us, by the way!—and among them was 
a communication from Marian Sbach, 
Educational Committee Chairman of 
the Luther League of Ohio. Now Mar- 
ian’s letter was a request for informa- 
HOM DUG etie tact Om It Stves ws) an 
opportunity to tell you some things 
about the Luther League of Ohio that 
we have wanted to mention for some 
time. The Luther League of Ohio was 
re-organized not so long ago, con- 
stitution and all, with an eye to more 
efficient operation and greater accom- 
plishment. Its working structure as de- 
scribed in the Constitution and By- 
Laws follows the accepted pattern for 
such things, and is not in itself news. 
But something new has been added to 
the Executive Committee. Article VI 
provides for a director of Education 
and Young People’s Work whose job 
it is to correlate the work of Christian 
Education with young people’s activi- 
ties in the Synod of Ohio. The~last 
time we heard, the Director was the 
Reverend Carl A. Driscoll of Colum- 
bus. Another new is the lumping to- 
gether of the departments of Life Ser- 
vice, Missions and Education under 
one Committee which is called the Edu- 
cational Committee and is made up of 
three members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. See what we mean by effi- 
ciency ? 

So much for the news. Comes now 
a swap item or two from the Buckeye 
Luther Leaguers. They publish a news- 
paper once a month called “The Ohio 
Luther Leaguer” which contains items 
about conventions and the establish- 
ment of new Leagues, information on 
Luther League projects and personali- 
ties, suggestions for various officers 
(the treasurer, for instance) on their 
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particular jobs, and a certain amount 
of inspirational material. P. S. We 
think such a “house organ” is a won- 
derful way for Luther Leaguers who 
are scattered all over the map of some 
state to keep in touch with each other! 
And another handy gadget designed to 
answer a great many questions is the 
mimeographed list of Luther League 
materials which can be obtained from 
the Office of the Director. It includes 
the topic sources for the three age 
groups and the names of additional 
pamphlets, magazines, and books which 
Leaguers will find helpful. 


From three other letters in the mail- 
box, signed Clyde D. Smith, prexy of 
the Luther League of Indiana; the 
Rev. R. R. Pfeiffer, Educational Chair- 


THERE WILL BE A 


Swap Shop 
SESSION 


AT THE 


Jubilee Convention 


IN PITTSBURGH 


Let’s Make It 
a Worthwhile Exchange 
of Ideas 


SEE YOU THERE! 


man of the Luther League of Neb- 
raska; and Doris Lang of Fremont, 
Nebraska (there is a definite Horace 
Greeley trend in our mail this month!) 
we have received additional confirma- 
tion of a fact of which the Executive 
Committee of the Luther League of 
America has been aware for some 
time; namely, that the personnel of 
the Luther League has so changed dur- 
ing these war years that the present 
members flounder in bewilderment. 
They have no idea what they should be 
doing, or how they should be doing it. 
Things are, briefly, ‘snafu’. And the 
Educational Chairmen who should have 
the “know how” are often just as con- 
fused. Well, the Jubilee Convention in 
Pittsburgh will be a good place to find 
the answers to all of your questions. 
However, since some of you may be 
unable to make the trip, suppose we 
take time now to go over the duties of 
an Educational Chairman. What we 
are about to say applies to local League 
chairmen as well as Synodical ones, by 
the way. 


It is your job to sell the Luther 
League and its publications. (Particu- 
larly the latter.) You cannot do the 
former if you have never seen or read 
the latter. Therefore, we suggest that 
you begin your work by getting a sub- 
scription to “The Luther League Re- 
view” (or are you reading your own 
copy now?) and sending to Headquar- 
ters for the Promotional Packet which 
contains copies of available pamphlets. 
These cover every phase of the Luther 
League Program. (See this column in 
the March, April and May issues for 
more details!) Read them all carefully 
and then hitch your knowledge to some 
enthusiasm and some good hard work 
—and watch your Luther League go! 
We are fairly certain that you will 
have very few questions to ask after 
your diligent study, but if you do, drop 
in at the Swap Shop. 


Oh yes, we heard from Kaye Miller, 
Corresponding Secretary of the Luther 
League of Canada, too. Although her 
letter was an inquiry, she did mention 
a swapping point. Up there they fol- 
low a 17 point Efficiency Standard, one 
of which is ‘75% of the Leaguers 
reading one book of the Reading 
Course”. Maybe that old saw, “Compe- 
tition is the life of trade’, would help 
stimulate your Synod. But don’t for- 
get, as F. R. Webber says in his The 
Small Church, that “It is the upper 
room, not the supper room, that mat- 
Tesh 


It was nice of you to drop in for a 
chat; please do it again! Which re- 
minds us, there will be some people 
here in the Swap Shop next month 
whom we want you to meet. After 
that, we will see you in Pittsburgh! 
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Susie Wutes... 


Dear sallivss 

Believe it or not—we actually got 
off to the planned trip last week-end. 
By “we” I mean practically the whole 
league—29 of us, and a few extra girls 
from the college who are out-of-town 
Lutherans. Of course, we couldn’t just 
swoop down upon the Motherhouses 
unannounced. We wrote the two direc- 
ting deaconesses, Sister Martha Han- 
sen and Sister Anna Ebert, that the 
boys of our league were invited to a 
kind of Life Service retreat at the 
Seminaries and we girls would like to 
visit our schools which prepare young 
women for church work. The return 
mail brought us a warm invitation to 
come and stay overnight in the student 
dorms for a very minimum cost. 


Friday being a holiday, we had a 
long week-end—long enough to do 
both Motherhouses. It is only an hour- 
and-a-half’s train ride between Balti- 
more and Philadelphia, you know. 


We arrived at Baltimore in time for 
dinner on Friday. And (boy!) What 
a dinner! The pie practically melted 
in our mouths! Their dining room is 
most attractive in the loveliest blue 
flowered chintz. (Of course, I’d notice 
that.) And their students make as 
much racket as we do in the college 
refectory. 


Granite pillaced arches surrounding 
three sides of the Motherhouse. 


Catching up on Luther League events. 


Six 


But I’m getting ahead of my story. 
I wanted to give you first impressions 
first. When the street car which we 
took from the station, left us off in the 
middle of a busy city street, we stood 
in amazement before acres of beauti- 
ful green campus, dotted with a half 
dozen buildings. The inscription on the 
stone pillared entrance verified that 
this stretch of beauty in the midst of 
a crowded city was our Lutheran Dea- 
coness Motherhouse and School. 


The most imposing structure in sight 
was a lovely gothic-arched granite 
building planted on the top of what 
seemed an eighth-of-a-mile hill. We 
headed for it. Half way up we were 
ready to sit on our luggage and sur- 
mise that this must be what kept dea- 
conesses youthful. However, a stream 
of students—just out of class in time 
to welcome us—came to our rescue. 
And what a welcome! By the time they 
had helped us struggle with our bag- 
gage to the steps of the Motherhouse 
we knew they weren’t any different 
than the girls on any other campus. 
A weekend of fun was anticipated by 
all. 


We sank on the steps to catch our 


breath among the cries of welcome 
from other students who had been 
busily perusing the contents of the 


morning mail while they basked in the 
sunshine. Jane wanted a picture of 
them but as usual her camera was 
packed under “what-not”’ in her bag 
which we wouldn’t let her open—not 
wanting a major accident at the very 
entrance. So she made them pose later 
for the enclosed—supposedly they are 
catching up on Luther League events 
(says Jlaime)). 

The other snap gives you an idea 
of the beauty of the granite pillared 
arches that surround three sides of the 
building. One of the class rooms is 
just inside the main entrance door, so 
this is a favorite breathing-spot be- 
tween classes. 


The inside of the Motherhouse is 
like any typical college building—with 
class rooms, offices, living room, re- 
ception room, library, et cetera. I said 
just like any college building—except 
for one thing. As one enters the front 
doorway, her eyes fall immediately up- 
on the opened doors of a simple, lovely, 
Romanesque chapel. Architecturally it 
is in the exact center of the building. 
After spending a day and a half in the 
midst of those who are studying there, 
one has the feeling that the things 
which that chapel symbolizes are the 
very core of the life lived there. It is 
a school, but something more than 
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theory and practice in church work 
seems to be given its students. As one 
girl expressed it, “Since I’ve come here 
to study, I’ve learned in a new way 
that religion is something more than a 
segment of life. It is life—radiantly, 
joyously lived—with one hand in God’s, 
and one understandingly touching the 
hands of my fellowmen.” Honestly, 
Sally, in my day and a half of living 
there, I think I almost caught what 
I’ve been looking for in life! 

Mow get one with the story of our 
weekend—the students bunked together 
in order to share their rooms with all 
of us. And let me tell you their rooms 
are just as full of snap-shots and junk 
as ours! Before we could even wash 
our faces and do more than catch a 
glimpse of the campus from our third 
floor windows, it was dinner time. 
After dinner some of us stayed down 
with those who were on dining room 
crew. It seems every student takes her 
turn at it. They have a co-op work sys- 
tem which lessens the cost of opera- 
ting the school. This lowers the stu- 
dents’ fees. The rattle of dishes could 
hardly be heard above the three part 
harmony of the serving room crew. 
They sure have a repertoire of song! 
Even I found such rhythmic dish dry- 
ing fun! As you see, Janie got a pic- 
ture of some of them in action. 

By the time we came up from earn- 
ing our D.D.’s (as the girls refer to 
their dining room duty), a good game 
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of badminton was in swing on the 
outside court so we joined the rooters 
for the losing set. I tell you some of 
those girls can play badminton! Janie 
got a pretty good action shot in this 
snap. 

That afternoon the students con- 
ducted their regular laboratory week- 
day church school, in which they do 
their practice teaching with about a 
hundred and fifty neighborhood chil- 
dren, ranging from nursery to cate- 
chetical age. We visited around in the 
various departments and classes to see 
“how it is done.” They are being pre- 
pared to direct the religious education 
in the local parishes they will serve. 


We arrived back on the campus with 
ravishing appetites (the kind that come 
from doing nothing). You can imagine 
the subdued whoop of delight that 
went up when we were directed to the 
rear of the building for an out-door 
weiner roast and picnic supper. It was 
followed by one of the loveliest sun- 
set services I have ever witnessed, con- 
ducted by the students. We sat out on 
the side terrace for a long time after 
the sun went down, telling stories and 
exchanging experiences. In fact, we 
sat until the stars began to come out. 
And as one of the students said, “There 
is no place like Motherhouse hill for 
sun sets and star-lit skies.’ And I 
would add—there is no lovelier music 
than that which floated down the hill- 
side as we sang our closing prayer 


under that star-filled sky. 

The’ getting-ready-for-bed process 
was the same noisy, creamy, pin curl 
job found in any dorm. And “good- 
nights” were stretched out into hours 
that were to be regretted when morn- 
ing declared itself. 


Morning, when one expects to be 
gently aroused by the song of birds 
from the back campus woods, had a 
rather grating awakening. Some few 
of the girls said they were lying awake 
listening to the above described mel- 
odies. But most of us gained concious- 
ness to the grind of an antique victrola 
(about the year 1926 or so) on which 
some Physical “Ed” instructor (of 
the dim past also) was shouting or- 
ders and counting “Ready! One, two, 
three, four,—one, two, three, four.” 
And we were literaly drug out of bed 
to carry out the orders being shouted 
by that antique. We learned later that 
it was an ancient daily rite—dating 
back to the 1920’s through which all 
new students and occasionally especially 
honored guests are initiated. Except for 
those rare occasions it remained in the 
archives. In grateful appreciation for 
placing said record back in the archives 
we have decided to send them a Frank 
Sinatra! 


Morning had come all too soon for 
more reasons than sleep. It meant pack- 
our bags and catching a middle of the 
morning train for Philadelphia. While 
we were eager to see the Philadelphia 
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Sister Esther and Sister Emma Rose 


dressing the altar for Sunday services. 


Lower: 


Sister Helen reading to 
patient at Lankenau Hospital 


Motherhouse, we lingered over our 
good-byes in Baltimore. We had had 
such a super time! 

We arrived in Philadelphia shortly 
after the noon hour. The site and ex- 
tent of our Philadelphia Motherhouse 
left us goofy-eyed. It is unlike any- 
thing we ever pictured. Its buildings 
including the Motherhouse, a children’s 
hospital, a home for the aged, a school 
of nursing, a dorm for Motherhouse 
students, and Lankenau hospital with 
its many outbuildings cover a couple 
of city blocks. 

The Motherhouse itself is a beauti- 
ful, many-spired “castle-on-the-Rhine”’ 
effect. It is so large that we were run- 
ning around lost half the time. The in- 
terior is all that the exterior indicates. 
One could spend hours gazing at mas- 
ter pieces in art which line the walls 
of many of the rooms, not to mention 
the glassed in cupboards of exquisite 
imports. 

But here, as in Baltimore, there is 
one central spot of beauty which sur- 
passes anything else one may see. As 
we came through the main entrance 
our eyes were immediately drawn up 
the heights of a magnificent marble 
stairway to one of the most glorious 
arrays of stain glass I have ever seen. 
We stood in awe before the story of 
our Lord and the deaconesses of the 
First Century Church as depicted by 
an artist in glass. From the landing at 
the foot of this window we could look 
up two stories to a ceiling that must 
rival the little chapels of Europe in 
its coloring and art. Halfway between 
this ceiling and the landing on which 
we stood at the foot of all this glory, 
there is a second landing, approachable 
by the now divided marble stairway. 
Here there hangs a lovely, ornate and 
colorful lamp, symbolic of THE Pres- 
ence. We knew without being told that 


Eight 


we were about to enter the chapel. 

No words of mine can describe the 
beauty of that gothic-arched chapel 
with its soft, colorful symbolisms; its 
superbly beautiful altar appointments 
and furnishings; its crowning glory in 
another symphony of stain glass, de- 
picting fellowship with God and serv- 
ice to man. (Jane took this lovely 
snap as Sister Esther and Sister Emma 
Rose were dressing the altar for Sun- 
day services.) 


At the rate I’m_ reporting you'll 
think we did nothing but sight-see 
through buildings in Philadelphia— 
which isn’t the fact. But honestly, they 
do have so much to see that we did 
spend every spare moment getting lost 
in new corners and rooms. you know 
how Jane has always wanted to be a 
nurse and care for crippled children. 


he simply went “nuts” about the 

place. Whenever we couldn’t find her 
we knew she was either in the physio- 
therapy room watching the sister in 
charge, or down in the children’s dis- 
pensary. Most of the deaconesses are 
registered nurses and many of them 
highly specialized. Half of Jane’s snap 
shot album will be pictures of Lanke- 
nau and Children’s Hospital. I can’t 
send them all to you. This one I took 
out in one of the courts where the pa- 
tient was drinking in the vitamins old 
Sol had to offer, as well as the story 
Sister Helen is reading her. 


We spent so much time looking 
around that we barely had time to put 
on new faces before meeting the Semi- 
nary fellows. Or didn’t I tell you they 
were invited out from Mt. Airy Semi- 
nary to enjoy afternoon tea with us? 
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It seems the seminary students rather 
like visiting at the Motherhouse on 
occasion—and we didn’t mind being 
the occasion! Of course it was an after- 
noon of fun! The deaconess students 
are apparently quite accustomed to 
such events. They seemed to know our 
future ministers very well. Some of the 
fellows have sisters in the diaconate of 


the Philadelphia Motherhouse, and 
their future wives taking the parish 
workers’ course at the Baltimore 


Motherhouse. So there is a lot of visit- 
ing back and forth. Adding our own 
boys (who were supposed to be in re- 
treat at the Seminary) we were no 
small party, and a good time was had 
by all. 


Saturday night after supper some of 
the girls played ping pong with the 
student deaconesses while others of us 
wandered around visiting and meeting 
sisters who had been on hospital duty 
all day. (Janie did all right with the 
ping pong picture too, didn’t she?) 

Around eight o’clock we gathered in 
Sister Anna’s living room where the 
students usually have a fellowship hour 
together. Sometimes they read a good 
book, sometimes they just have a free- 
for-all discussion. Amid the crunching 
of popcorn, we settled down to getting 
acquainted with one another. It’s 
amazing how many of our deaconess 
students were Luther Leaguers. Most 
of them have selected a particular pro- 
fession and are preparing for it. One 
wants to be a pharmacist in the hos- 
pital, another is getting her degree in 
School of Social Work, others intend 


instituticns like 
phanages or are becoming registered 
nurses. One is preparing to teach at 
Lankenau School for Girls (a private 
boarding school in which the principal 
and many of the teachers are deacon- 
esses). All of them are workine for a 
degree. Both of the Motherhouse 
school; are affliated with church re- 
lated colleges. The girls by an arrange- 
ment of some work at the college and 
two years at the Motherhouse receive 
not only their degree but also have 
their specialized .training. If I should 
decide to become a deaconess, I think 
I'll transfer to one of the Mother- 
house schools next year. 


to serve in Ou On 


Sunday morning instead of going at 
a stated time to the dining room for 
breakiast, they have an informal little 
breakfast room where they wander in 
and out until 9:30 or so. It was sort of 
fun getting our own breakfast together 
on a little gas plate deciding whether 
we'd poach, boil, scramble or fry the 
eggs. Some of the girls who had 6:25 
breakfast because they were on_ hos- 
pital duty, came over on their time off 
for a second one with us. 


By the time we finished breakfast 
we were hurried over to the hospital 
to join the informal group of young 
sisters who were already singing in an 
end of one of the corridors. It is the 
loveliest custom. Every Sunday they 
go through the hospital singing hymns 
on each floor. It is one of their ways of 
giving Lankenau that extra touch 
which makes it different from the gen- 
eral run of hospitals. Some of the pa- 
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tients who were in wheel chairs pushed 
themselves out to the corridors to hear 
us. A couple of them sang along with 
us. It was a delightful experience. As 
usual Janie came through with a pic- 
ohare, 


There is so much else I could tell 
you about our trip. I haven’t begun to 
pour 6ut all my feelings about it. But 
Pil let you get over the shock of this 
epistle first. Sally, I am going to be a 
deaconess! 


My problem is really deciding what 
kind of work I want to do as a deacon- 
ess. One must decide this first, because 
her choice of Motherhouse is deter- 
mined by it. The Baltimore school pre- 
pares for parish work, religious educa- 
tion, young peoples’ work; while the 
Philadelphia school specializes in in- 
stitutional work, social work, and the 
medical fields. I do wish you had been 
able to make this trip with us. I think 
you, too, may find here what you are 
looking for. I think most of us have 
been hesitant because we didn’t know 
just what the life might be like in the 
Motherhouse. Seeing is believing! And 
I like what I saw! 


If you decide to visit the Mother- 
houses sometime, let me know, and as 
soon as I’ve saved enough shekels I’ll 
go with you. I’m serious, Sally. I do 
want you to see them. Let me hear 
from you! 


Love and stuff as ever, 


Luste 


Early Sunday morning hymn-fest 
for Children’s Hospitai 
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The Enchanted Sse Needs 


T will soon be 50 years that the 
Lutheran Church is established in 
Puerto Rico. What is the picture 

now? In some ways the Island does 
not change. There’s something of en- 
chantment about this little Island in 
the tropics that'll “git you”, and even 
if you go away for a while you'll want 
to come back. A valley of sugar cane 
in lacey bloom under the tropical 
moon, the sun on a poinciana tree 
covered with flaming blossoms, ex- 
quisite perfume of flowers all the year 
‘round, waving palm branches, cool 
breezes and warm sunshine—all work 
their spell. It is not all beautiful, of 
course, not even in Puerto Rico! There 
are termites, cockroaches, lizards, in- 
difference and other drawbacks. But 
as the columnist on the former Eng- 
lich newspaper always said, “Don’t get 
me wrong, I like Puerto Rico.” 


This is a land of contrasts, rich and 
poor, old and new. Some of the streets 
of old San Juan are wide enough for 
only on car, others are broad boule- 
vards and a wide military highway 
circles most of the island. Old Spanish 
(narrow brick) bridges, nearly always 
on a curve, contrast with modern con- 
crete or ironwork spans. Cane is 
brought to the Centrals from the fields 
in anything from ox-carts to small 
trains. Cooking is done in some places 
over a one-burner charcoal grate, and 
in others on gas or electric stoves. 
Produce is carried to market in bas- 
kets on the jibarro’s mule or in big 
trucks. 


On 


this little Island, which meas- 


ures about 100 by 35 miles, live nearly 
two million people. That means a pop- 
ulation density of 540 per square mile, 
They are Spanish, negro, mixed, and 
some white Americans are to be found 
in and around the larger cities. The 
original Puerto Ricans were Indians, 


You see 


that you 
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beauty in 
want to linger 
there a lifetime. 


Then come the Spaniards, who later 
brought negro slaves from Africa. Now 
there is no Indian blood le‘t, and there 
has been a great deal of mixing of the 
negro and the white races. The slaves 
were freed by law shortly after the 
War between the States. The people 
appreciative and _ hos- 
pitable. Things move in a leisurely 
fashion on the whole, “manana”, 
though Latin temperaments are known 
to be excitable. 


There are many problems in so 
small a country with so large a popu- 
lation—overpopulation is the word. 
Housing conditions are critical and as 
a result slum sections spring up in 
swampy areas; overcrowding results in 
insanitary conditions and lowering of 
moral standards; poverty and ignor- 
ance among the underprivileged create 
health problems, undernourishment and 
high mortality rates, the latter espe- 
cially among infants. 


are generous, 


Because of over-population and over- 
cultivation of the land the soil itself 
has lost much of its productivity and 
much food raised on it and does not 
have the nutritive value it otherwise 
would have. The Departments of Agri- 
culture and Education have extensive 
programs of soil conservation in pro- 
gress, which, if carried out, should be 
a step on the way to improving con- 


ditions. Much food, which heretofore 
has been imported, could be raised 
here. 

Puerto Rico is much in the news 


politicaly these days as the struggle 
to determine her status goes on. It is 
a time oi transition—growing pains. 
That is your picture of the Island. 
Discouraging? No, more a challenge, 


especially to the Church and _ her 
Youth. 


In this picture the Lutheran Church 
is at work. The Evangelical movement 


such tropical 
Puerto Rico 


water front. 


Seascapes and skyscapes of 
rare beauty at every turn 
of road along San Juan’s 


is an active agent in the group of in- 
fluences by which Puerto Rico is be- 
ing molded. Here there is a veritable 
cultural, economic and spiritual ex- 
periment. The permanence of results 
depends not on how much money the 
government or the Church pours into 
the Island, but on the degree to which 
the population can be helped to assume 
responsibility for its own well-being 
and discipline. 


The Luther League of America has 
had a special interest in this field since 
long before 1932 when the Lutheran 
Training School in Monteflores, a gift 
from the Luther League of America, 


was dedicated in the presence of a 
large group of Leaguers from the 
States. Later a congregation, which 


now uses the plant of the Training 
School, was organized in this section. 
This is a rapidly growing congregation 
under its very active pastor, Rev. Edu- 
ardo Roig. Several years ago an addi- 
tion to the Sunday School building had 
to be erected to accommodate the large 
Sunday School of the congregation. 


The first Luther League in Puerto 
Rico was organized in 1907 among the 
young people of the English speaking 
congregation, mostly Virgin Islanders. 
The first District convention was held 
in 1922, During these years many 
young men and women, who today are 
active and loyal church members and 
leaders, received their first inspiration 
through the christian fellowship they 
found among the youth of the Church 
in the League. The influence of the 
League, whose purpose is to bring 
Christ to the youth of our nation, is 
being felt as a vital force in the com- 
munity. 


The 24th annual convention of the 
Luther League of Puerto Rico was 
held on Washington’s Birthday this 


year in the town of Toa Baja, with 
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over 200 enthusiastic young people 
present representing 11 leagues. They 
came by train, by bus, and by public 
car for a full day of business, inspira- 
tion, and pleasure. The address of the 
morning was given by Rev. Carlos 
Torres, our youngest pastor recently 
graduated from Northwestern Semi- 
nary, whose first contact with the Lu- 
theran Church was through the Luther 
League of Sion Church. His subject 
was “Opportunities and Duties of 
Christian Youth in the Community”. 
From discussions and_ resolutions 
passed during the convention it could 
be seen that our Leaguers are actively 
interested in what goes on in the 
church and in the world about them, 
and in what part they as Leaguers can 
and do play. The social program of the 
League is very important where there 
is such a great leisure time problem. 
In so many homes there is nothing to 
attract or inspire youth. Their only 
diversion then is to be had in the 
street. ere the League and the 
Church can help with their educational, 
spiritual and social program. 

On the whole the work has devel- 
oped slowly these last 25 years due to 
the lack of workers and the large turn- 
over of workers. But under a program 
of training and preparation of a Puerto 
Rican ministry the work is now grow- 
ing encouragingly. Not only are Puerto 
Rican ministers being prepared, but 
leaders are developing among the lay- 


men. The: work has been developed 
along the lines of self-support. For 
many years the Board of American 


Missions paid all the expenses. Little by 
little the congregations have been as- 
suming responsibility for running ex- 
penses and pastors’ salaries until last 
year our largest congregation, Divino 
Salvador in Catano, undertook full re- 


Lutheran Training School, Monte Flores, Puerto Rico 


sponsibility for its running expenses, 
pastor’s salary, and also $300 extra for 
a Puerto Rican lady missionary who 
works in the parish, a budget of around 
$3200. Several other congregations are 
not far from reaching this mark. This 
makes it possible for the Board to re- 
duce its appropriation for old work and 
expand it at some other new point. 
Greater interest in the Church-at- 
large and its world task, through mis- 
sionary and stewardship education, has 
resulted in larger general benevolence. 
The Evangelical (the word used for 
Protestant here in the) idea of the 
church belonging to the people and its 
being their responsibility to support it 
by free-will offerings, has had to be 
taught gradually in a country domi- 
nated for centuries by the Roman 
Catholic church. The more the church 
looks beyond its local program the 
more it grows and the richer and more 
abundant its life becomes. That growth 
is now being felt in Puerto Rico. In 
this growth the youth of our Puerto 
Rican church are playing an important 


part. Their vision is broadening and 
with it their interest and consecration 
of self and substance. Many obstacles 
still beset us, but none are invincible. 


At the present time there are 14 
congregations, besides 4 preaching 
points. Serving these are 2 continental 
ministers, including the Board Repre- 
sentative who h2s no parish, 7 Puerto 
Rican ministers, 4 of whom were 
trained in the States, 1 Spaniard who 
was formerly a Roman Catholic Priest, 
1 layman who helps in the country 
parish, 2 continental lady missionaries, 
one a deaconess, and 2 Puerto Rican 
lady missionaries. There are 3 young 
men, Leaguers all, studying in the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico in preparation 
for the Gospel ministry. The prospects 
are good, but we need to branch out, to 
organize more congregations and 
spread into areas not reached as vet. 
For that we need more workers. We 
need you, your interest and your pray- 
ers. May God Bless our working to- 
gether, and bless the fruits of our 
labor. 


Two active Lutheran youth groups in the Puerto 
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Eleven 


“Mommy, I’m scared this boat is 
going to sink. I just know it will”. So 
nine year old Eleanor Grace exclaimed 
to her mother, as the ZAM ZAM pul- 
led away from Recife, Brazil and set 
its course southeast toward Capetown 
on the Cape of Good Hope. Eleanor 
is not a girl prone to premonitions. 
But something definitely mysterious 
had entered into the hitherto unevent- 
ful voyage of the Egyptian ship ZAM 
ZAM. Orders had come from the Bri- 
tish admiralty to travel blacked-out. 


As the ship sailed past the Statue of 
Liberty on March 21, 1941, its lights 
shone brightly. Also, 124 missionaries 
were aboard, bearing the Light to 
Africa. In all mission history, no ship 
had ever carried so many of Christ’s 
ambassadors to Africa. Among them 
was my wife and our six children. 
Laurence, the oldest, was nearly eley- 
en, and Lois, the youngest was 21 
months. Surely, nothing would happen 
to this corps of witnesses, so badly 
needed in Africa. The State Depart- 
ment had granted permission to women 
and children, the British had granted 
visas, the travel agents had recom- 
mended the ship to all Mission Boards. 
And the flag of neutral Egypt fluttered 
from the masthead. 108 of the 202 pas- 
sengers were women and children. 


Blackout 
But the blackout changed the feeling 
of security. Something was wrong 


somewhere. One pitch-black night Mrs. 
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Lanielson thought something had hap- 
pened. She splashed through five inches 
of water on the deck, and the whistle 
blew its haunting blasts. But an as- 
sured veteran missionary voice said: 
“Don’t be alarmed. It’s only the fog- 
horn.” Beautiful Easter passed. Only 
four days more, and Capetown would 
be sighted. Early April 17th Mrs. Dan- 
ielson was awake, musing on the joy 
of being home in Africa so soon, and 
of receiving at Capetown letters trom 
Inelein wbanganyvikalernitony yam ast 
Africa. 


War Is Hell 


Instead, all hell broke loose! A mur- 
derous explosion shook the ship. Shells 
screamed overhead. The children cried 
fearfully: “Mommy, what is it? What 
is it?’ Through the porthole she saw 
in the distance the sinister outline of 
one of Hitler's raiders. Again, the 
shells screamed! Again, the ship shud- 
dered! Mirrors, pictures, glasses top- 
pled to the cabin-floor and smashed. 
Low moaning came from the corridor. 
A ship’s officer, with blood streaming 
down his face, made his way to Mrs. 
Danielson’s cabin. “Can you make it?” 
he asked, 


“Yes” she answered. In the moment 
of greatest weakness, when she knew 
not where to turn or what to do, with 
six little children huddled about her, 
God made her strong. His presence and 
His strength and His comfort were 
sufficient for the ordeal! For ten min- 


Out of 


utes the murderous shells whined. Now 
all was deathly quiet. The ship listed. 
The wounded moaned. 


Down Into the Ocean’s Depths With 
a Rainbow in the Sky 


Most passengers had already sought 
their lifeboats. Confusion reigned, for 
the Moslem Egyptian crew was panic- 
stricken. Nobody knew what would 
happen next—death by shelling? death 
by drowning? death by sharks? or 
death from thirst, hunger and ex- 
haustion? Mrs. Danielson and the chil- 
dren, wearing lifebelts and dressed in 
the scanty clothing at hand, were at 
their lifeboat. Crewmen were so anx- 
ious to lower it away. Mrs. Danielson 
thought of her Bible, a couple precious 
letters and her American passport. 
She turned to get them, when the 
children chorused: “Mommy, don’t go, 
or you will be left behind.” She thought 
a moment: “Perhaps we will need no 
passport, except the passport to Hea- 
ven—and we have that.” 


Swiftly, down to the dark ocean’s 
edge, the teeming boat was lowered. 
But what is the matter? It is. filling! 
To bail is hopeless! It comes in so 
quickly! Up towards the knees it 
moves. People stand up. There is no 
place of safety to seek. The lifeboat is 
sinking! It overturns. Down, down 
into the fathomless depths they went— 
but Jesus was with them! Bobbing 
heads now appear on the vast ocean’s 
face—little children’s heads, women’s 
heads—helpless, innocent heads. Also 
there was a rainbow in the sky. 


As salt waves splashed gently into 
little faces, Mrs. Danielson strength- 
ened little frightened hearts: “Children, 
keep your mouths shut, and pray. No 
matter what happens, we are safe, with 
Jesus.” The minutes dragged. Sharks, 
unknown to the bobbing heads, drew 
closer. Two of our children were 
placed on the overturned lifeboat, 
splintered by shells. Lois’s lifebelt dis- 
appeared in the overturning. This love- 
burden of 21 months Mrs. Danielson 
supported on her left arm, while an oar 
under her right arm gave her a mea- 
sure of additional support. One half 
hour past! Were they to be left to die 
in the ocean? If so, Jesus was there. 
They tried to sing: Rock of Ages, 
Cleft For Me, Let Me to Thy Bosom 
Fly. While the Nearer Waters Roll... 
45 minutes passed. How much longer 
could little children and helpless moth- 
ers stand this dark water? How much 
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the Ocean’s Depths 


By ED Re DANIELSON 


longer would the sharks permit them 
to dive? A launch appears, coming 
from the distant raider. Thanks be to 
God, Who put the rainbow in the sky! 
Switftly, the survivors are taken aboard. 

Mrs. Danielson is standing by the 
raider’s railing, drenched and shivering, 
when a German officer appears. “Won’t 
you go to a cabin?” he asks. “Not until 
all my children are safe!’ she replies. 
“Aren’t these your children?” he asks, 
counting four by her side. “Yes,” she 
says. “My God! are there more?” he 
guiltily exclaims. Soon, a basket comes 
over the side, and in it is Wilfred Da- 
vid, teeth chattering, but with a wide 
grin, happy to be out of the big pond. 
Soon, Lois Christine appears in the 
same fashion. Then, in the quiet of a 
cabin, with our little ones around her, 
she falls on her knees, spent in strength, 
weeping in thanksgiving to our most 
gracious, saving Father! 


Thirty Days on the Prison Ship 
“Dresden” 


But the odyssey of the “Zam Zam” 
passengers was not over. The ship it- 
self was blown up at two o'clock that 
afternoon. In seven minutes it disap- 
peared, diving straight down into the 
dark depths, carrying everything but 
the people—saved by God. The raider 
was the “Tamesis,” fast and bristling 
with wicked guns. The captain was a 
professing Lutheran. (When are we 
Lutheran Christians and Methodist 
Christians and Roman Catholic Chris- 
tians and all Christians going to obey 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, instead of 
man, who drives us to kill one an- 
other!) 


The next day, April 18th, all passen- 
gers and crew, numbering 329, were 
transferred to the custody of the Ger- 
man captain of the supply ship Dresden. 
A strange thirty day wandering on the 
Atlantic waters began. The outside 
world knew nothing of what had hap- 
pened. 142 passengers were neutral 
Americans, but Captain Jaeger would 
promise nothing, as to where he would 
take them. The ambassadors of Jesus 
knew, though, that Jesus was their 
Pilot. For eight days the ship circled 
the area of the sunken “Zam Zam.” 
Then the passengers surmised they 
headed north. Food was poor and 
scarce. Gruel and black bread was the 
main fare. The little children lost 
weight continuously, and cried in hun- 
ger daily. Fresh water was scarce. It 
was strictly and sparingly rationed 
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REV. ELMER R. DANIELSON 

The writer of this article is a mis- 
sionary of the Augustana Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in the Tanganyika 
Territory of East Africa. He is now on 
leave from that field and is serving the 
Board of Foreign Missions of his Church 
by doing deputation work in the United 
States and Canada. 


At the time of the Zam Zam disaster 
Missionary Danielson was at his field 
of labor in Africa. He had volunteered 
to return alone in the summer of 1940 
when there was a ruling denying to 
women and children entrance to British 
East Africa. However, the ruling had 
been somewhaht relaxed by early 1941 
and Missionary Danielson requested his 
Foreign Mission Board to send his fa- 
mily to Africa in company with a num- 
ber of other missionaries whom_ they 
were sending out. When the Zam Zam 
left New York harbor on the evening of 
March 20, 1941, there were nineteen 
members of the Augustana missionary 
family aboard, seven of them Danielsons. 


It was April 17th that the Zam Zam 
was sighted, shelled and subsequently 
sunk in the South Atlantic by the Ger- 
man raider sh‘p Temesis, but it was not 
until many days after that that any 
word was received of its whereabouts. 
The first radio report of the loss of the 
Zam Zam did not come until May 19th. 
On the next day came the confirmation 
of the ship’s sinking and the knowledge 
of what had happened to its passengers. 
Missionary Danielson was cabled the in- 
formation at once, but it was not until 


days afterwards that he knew of the 
incident. 
Though he had the natural impulse 


to go to their side at the earliest pos- 
sible time, it was years before he could 
be re-united with his family. His wife 
reports that it was four years and three 
months before they were together as a 
family again. And what a day of re- 
joicing that was! 


The toilet facilities were abominable 
for so many. The men were locked in 
the hatch at six in the evening, not to 
be turned out until six in the morning. 


Occasionally, a German sailor slipped 
some of the fruit from his mess to the 
children. 


Fellowship and prayer in Christ cut 
across racial and nationalistic and de- 
nominational lines among the prisoners. 
Jesus only, counted! 


Finally, the alert passengers sensed 
they were going far north. Cold winds 
penetrated their thin clothing. Also, a 
convoy was sighted on the distant hor- 
izon. A bloody encounter was expected. 
Again, God saved them. 


Piercing the British Blockade 


Now the worst and most feared hap- 
pened. Captain Jaeger was going to try 
to save the ship First rather than the 
lives of the passengers. He announced: 
“All are to sleep with their clothes on, 
and their lifebelts under their heads. 
We are going through the blockade.” 
Only one ship in a thousand had the 
chance of getting through safely. For 
three nights and three days this awe- 
some experience continued. Laurence 
would awaken early in the morning, 
and come to his mother’s cabin: 
“Mommy, another day has come.” His 
mother said: “Sonny, let us thank God 
for that:’ And he answered: “I al- 
ready have, mommy.” 


Saved to Serve 


The night of May 19th the world’s 
radios broke the news: “The “Zam 
Zam” is long overdue, and is presumed 
to have been sunk by enemy action.” 
Unknown to the broken hearts, which 
heard this message in America and 
Africa, the “Zam Zam” was that day 
threading its way into the Bay of Bis- 
cay close to Spain into the harbor of 
Saint de Luz in occupied France. The 
night of May 21st the glad news broke 
the ether: “140 of the 142 Americans 
on the “Zam Zam” have been landed 
in occupied France, and are safe and 
well.” 


After ten days, held by the Nazi 
Government, they were released. Our 
Government brought them through 
Portugal back to New York and the 
land of the free, just three months 
after they had sailed from the same 
harbor for Africa. God saved them. 
God saved my family miraculously. 
Saved—to serve! And God kept that 
great promise given with the great 
commission to evangelize the world: 
“And, Lo, I Am With You Alway 
Even Unto the End of the World” 
(Matthew 28:20). 


Thirteen 


Name of Camp or School 


Montana State Lutheran Bible Camp 
Red Lodge, Montana 


Texas Synod’s Summer School 
Round Reck, Texas 


Lakeside Summer School | 
Lakeside on Lake Erie, Ohio 


Lake Brereton, near Rennie 
Manitoba, Canada 


Summer School of the West 
Virginia Synod 


Long Lake Summer School 
Long Lake, near Ingleside Illinois 


Lake Katepwa, near Indian Head, 
Saskatchewan, Canada 


Lake Wawasee, Oakwood Park 
Syracuse, Indiana 


Pigeon Lake 
Alberta, Canada 
Camp Wa-Shun-Ga 


Junction City, Kansas 


Pittsburgh Synod’s Summer School 
Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. 


Hood College Summer School 
Frederick, Maryland 


Massanetta Springs Summer Assembly 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


Senior Boys’ Camp, Camp Nawakwa 
Biglervile, Pennsylvania 


Silver Bay on Lake George, 
New York 


Green Lake Summer School 
Green Lake, Wisconsin 


Friendship Circle—Pinecrest D 
Pinescrest Dunes, Pe 


Fourteen 


Dates to be 


Date 
June 24-June 29 


announced 


July 1-July 7 


July 7-July 13 


July 


July 


July 


and 
14-July 


20 


1-July 13 


14-July 
and 


20 


July 21-July 27 


July 


July 


Ju'y 


July 


July 


July 


July 


nya 


July 


July 


Aug. 


unes Luther Lea 
conic, Long Islan 


15-July 


16-July 


21-July % 


21-July 


21-July 


27-Aug. 


28-Aug. 
and 
4-Aug. 


21 


21 


gue Leadership Cam 
d, New York : 


Sponsoring Agency 
Montana Congregations of the 
Northwest Synod 


Texas Synod 


Ohio Synod 


Manitoba District 
Luther League 


West Virginia Synod 


Illinois and Wartburg Synods 


South Saskatchewan Pastors 
and Manitoba Synod 


Indiana and Michigan Synods 


Manitoba Syuod 


Dean or Camp Director 
Rev. Webster H, Clement 
413 W. Lewis Street 
Livingston, Montana 


Rev. N. H. Kern 
1210 California Street 
Houston 6, Texas 


Rev. H. L. Gilbert 
94 W. Third Street 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Rey. F, W. Jenz 
493 Lipton Street 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


To be Announced 

Rev. George H. Aigner 
5634 N. Winthrop Avenue 
Chicago 49, Illinois 


Rev. Otto E. Goos 
Markinch, Saskatchewan, Canada 


Rev. F. M. Hanes, D.D. 
825 W. Marion Street 
Elkhart, Indiana 


Rev. R. G. Sedo 


Rolly View, Alberta, Canada 


Kansas Synod Rev. H. Vance Baird 
905 S. 5th Street 
Atchison, Kansas 


Rev. P. W. Seiberling 
100 N. High Street | 
Zelienople, Pennsylvania 


Pittsburgh Synod 


Rev. Roy L. Sloop 
212 E. Capitol Street 
Washington 2, D. C. 


Rev. John H. Fray 
Shepherdstown, West Virginia 


Maryland Synod 


Virginia Synod 


Parish and Church 
School Board 


New York Synod 


Rey. George H. Berkheimer 
Arendtsville, Pennsylvania 


Rev. Paul/ C. White, Ph.D. 
231 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, New York 


Rev. C. A. Puls, D.D. 
1025 University Avenue 
Madison 5, Wisconsin 


Wisconsin Conference of the 
Northwest Synod 


One of the finest opportunities to 
prepare for consecrated Christian serv- 
ice comes through the church’s pro- 
gram of summer schools and camps. At 
least 29 will be conducted within the 
United Lutheran Church in 1946, and 
estimates indicate that at least 6,000 
young people will enroll. A diversified 
program of study will be offered by 
outstanding leaders in an environment 
that is conducive to Christian living 
and service. Fervent worship, Christian 
fellowship, earnest study, and recrea- 
tion will be so interspersed that there 
will not be a dull moment. The maxi- 
mum possible contribution will be made 
to the development of Christian per- 
sonality, and at the same time those 
who will attend will be enjoying the 
best vacation they ever experienced. 


‘Youth's 
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Early registration is very vital as 
facilities are rapidly being reserved. 
One summer school reported that all 
their facilities were preempted even 
before the committee in charge of the 
school was able to prepare publicity 
materials. The list: below indicates the 
schools and camps which have been 
reported to the Parish and Church 
School Board. Recreational camps are 
not included in this list, though a 
number of fine recreational camps are 
annually conducted under the auspices 
of synods or other groups within our 
church. The list below also does not 
include the camps for boys and girls 
below the age level at which 
leadership courses are 


formal 
studied, al- 
though they may be primarily camps 
for Christian study. Detailed informa- 
tion about summer schools and camps 
may be procured from the deans or 
camp directors whose names and ad- 
dresses are listed on these pages. 


North Saskatchewan Summer School 
at Christopher Lake, Sask., Canada 


Midland Summer Assembly 
Fremont, Nebraska 


Summer School of the Kentucky-Tennessee 
Synod, Lindsay Wilson Junior College, 
Columbia, Kentucky 


Lutheran Summer School for Church 
Workers, Newberry College, 
Newberry, South Carolina 


Senior Girls’ Camp, Camp Nawakwa 
Biglerville, Pennsylvania 


Location to be announced 


Canada Leadership School 
Edgewood Park, Kitchener, 
Ontario, Canada 


Leadership Camp, Camp Nawakwa 
Biglerville, Pennsylvania 


Ministerium’s Summer School 
Camp Hagan, near Shawnee on 
the Delaware, Pennsylvania 


Youth Camp 
Camp Mowana, Ohio 


Lutheran Summer School for Church 
Workers, Lenoir Rhyne College 
Hickory, North Carolina 


Pinecrest Dunes Luther 
Leadership Camp 
Peconic, Long Island, New York 


League 


Summer School of the Florida Synod 


Luther League Leadership Class—Summer School, United Lutheran Synod of New York 


July 29-Aug. 5 


Au. 4-Aug. 9 


Avg. 4-Aug. 10 


Au*. 4-Aug. 10 
(Youth) 

Avg. 10-Aug. 17 
(Leadership) 


Aug. 6-Aug. 19 


Aug. 11-Aug. 17 
and 

Aug. 18-Aug. 24 

Aug. 11-Aug. 19 

Aug. 19-Aug. 26 


Auz. 24-Sept. 1 


Nesey Zo Aug ed 


bo 


25-Sept. 


Dates to be 
announced 


Silver Bay on Lake George, 


District Luther League 


Nebsaska Synod 


Kentucky-Tennessee Synod 


South Carolina & Georgia- 
Alabama Synods 


Paiish and Church School Board 


Central Conference of the 
Northwest Synod 


Canada Synod 


Pa:ish and Church School Board 


Ministerium of Pennsylvania 


Ohio Synod 


North Carolina Synod 


Luther Leagues of Brooklyn, 
Long Island, New York City , 
West Chester District, and 
Connecticut State 


Florida Synod 


Opportunity 


JUNE, 1946 


New York 


Rev. A. Querengesser ‘ 
Valbrand, Saskatchewan, Canada 
Rev. A. H. Pinkall 
24th and I Streets 
Omaha 7, Nebraska 


Rev. A. M. Huffman 
417 E. Broadway 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 


Rev. H. D. Kleckley 
P.O Box 224 

Navy Yard, . 
Charleston, South Carolina 


Rev. George H. Berkheimer 
Arendtsville, Pennsylvania 


Rev. Theodore S. Rees 
1407 Margaret Stree 
North St. Paul 9, Minnesota 


Rev. H. T. Lehmann, Ph.D. 
Waterloo Theological Seminary 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada 


Rev. George H. Berkheimer 
Arendtsville, Pennsylvania 


Rey. Earl F. Rahn 
1228 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


Rey. Carl A. Driscoll 
20 S. Third Street 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


Rowe Jip 1b, Winteraalorsanyes 
China Grove, North Carolina 


Rev. Stephen O. Hirzel 
45 S. Grand Avenue P 
Baldwin, Long Island, New York 


Rev. Luther A. Thomas, D.D. 
200 S. W. Eighth Avenue 
Miami 36, Florida 


By ARTHUR Ft. GEIZ 


Associate Secretary, 
Parish and Church Schooi Board 
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It ol 


THE REV. PRANKLIN CUARK FRY, D:D., L.E.D:; 
EEE s SeattD: ; 
President, The United Lutheran Church in America 
THE REV. CLARENCE C. STOUGHTON, LL.D. ; 

Stewardship Secretary, The United Lutheran Church in 
America, New York City 
THE REV. F. EPPLING REINARTZ, S.T.M., D.D. 
Pastor, The Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Holy 
Trinity, New York 
THE REV. FRED C. WIEGMAN, D.D. ; 
Pastor, Trinity Evangelical Lutheran Church, Akron, Ohio 


DHE REV. G. ELSON RUBE, EsttD: 
Editor, “The Lutheran’’ 

MMSUB; TRIB We, ib TRUAMIIR a ANANEXO)IRY, AD)A1D). ; ; 
Pastor, Luther Place Memorial Church, Washington, D. C. 


THE REV. MILTON J. BIEBER, D.D. 
Missionary, Board of American Missions, U. L. C. A. 
Pioneer Luther League Enthusiast 
SISTER MILDRED WINTER 
Field Secretary, Board of Deaconess Work, U. L. C. A. 
Tike REV. JOHN CALHOUN PRERY, JiR: 
Missionary on Furlough, Repalli, Guntur District, India 


THE REV. LEWIS KOON, M.A. 
Pa-tor, Emmanuel-St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church, New- 
market, Va. 
Former Chaplain U. S. A. 
Chaplain of the Convention 
PHB RE Ve GCaAR BS NGH. BUND 
Pastor, Ascension Evangelical Lutheran Church, St. 
Paul, Minn. 
Song’ Leader of the Convention 
HOWARD L. LOGAN 
Ex-Sergeant, U. S. A. Air Forces 
Second Vice-President, The Luther League of America 
Representing Returned Service Personnel 
THE REY. JOSEPH W. FREASE 
Excutive Secretary, The Luther League of America 
Formerly Director of Religious Education and Young 
People’s Work, Synod of Ohio 


Announcement of the Names of Other Persons to Share in 
the Program Will Be Made in the July-August Issue 


DISCUSSION LEADERS INCLUDE 
ALVIN H. SCHAEDIGER, M.A. 


President, The Luther League of America 


MISS VIRGINIA WIRT 


Chairman, Life Service Committee, Des Moines, Iowa 


HOWARD L. LOGAN 
Second Vice-President, L. L. of A., Glendale, Cal. 


THE REV. CHARLES P. CRESSMAN, S.T.M. 
Pastor, Redemption Lutheran Church, Rhawnhurst, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


THE REV. J. OBERT KEMPSON 


Chaplain, State Hospital, Columbia, S. C. 
Former Chairman, Mission Committee, L. L. of A. 


THE REV. ERWIN S. SPEES 
upeociats Cea Parish and Church School Board, 


). 


Youth Department, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE REV. WILLIAM J. DUCKER 
Associate Secretary and Editor, The Luther League of 
America io 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MISS RUTH MARTSOLF 
Chairman, Education Committee, L. L. of A. 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 


MISS HARRIET REEVES 
Chairman, Mission Committee, L. L. of A. 
Baltimore, Md. 


HOWARD TURKHEIMER, JR. 
Treasurer, Luther League of America 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


IM ASES © AME) GEL (OMY NY 
Chairman, Pocket Testament League, L. LL. of A. 
Roanoke, Va. 


SISTER MILDRED WINTER 

Field Secretary, Board of Deaconess Works UniaCaene 
THE REV. CLARENCE B. LUND 

Editor, “Sursum Corda,” Magazine of Sacred Music 


THE REV. LEWIS F. KOON 


Counsellor to Ex-Service Personnel 
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Thursday, July 11—8:00 P. M. 
Opening Session, First Lutheran Church 
Keynote Address 
RECEPTION, HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 


Forward Through Education 
Theme for Friday 


Youth Speaks for Christ and Country 
Friday Night Theme 


Special Service, Ball Room, 17th Floor, Hotel 
William Penn 


Forward in Christian Missions 
Theme for Saturday Sessions 


Forward in Christian Fellowship 
Banquet Theme, Saturday Night 


Sunday Morning Worship 


The Churches of Pittsburgh and Vicinity 


Sunday Afternoon 
Outdoor Mass Rally of Lutherans 
All-Lutheran A ffair 


Sunday Night 


Spectacular Historical Pageant 
Carnegie Music Hall 


Direction Mrs. Pearl Setzer Deal, 
Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C. 


Forward with Christ in Service 
Theme for Monday Sessions 


Youth Adventures Forth for Christ 
Closing Service 
Candlelight Installation of New Officers 


Message from the President of the Church 
ORD 


Additional Information Concerning Fea- 
tures of the Convention Program Will 
Be given in the July--August Issue of 
“THE LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW” 


O*D 
Come to Pittsburgh, July 11-15, 1946 
for the 


Greatest Convention in the Annals 
of The Luther league of America 


Seventeen 


CO ee 


eee 


This party is intended for the out- 
of-doors, but with a few omissions or, 
rather, adaptations, it is equally suit- 
able for an indoor event. It calls for 
careful, unhurried, advance prepara- 
tions—as against the unfortunate and 
all too-common last-minute planning of 
many irresponsible League leaders. 

In advance of this party, the com- 
mittee should select a “caddie” to be 
responsible for and in charge of each 
game (giving instructions, keeping his 
game moving, assisting with the play- 
ers’ scores, and seeing that all players 
move on to the next game at the desig- 
nated time). These individuals—if they 
are persons fitted for such directing— 
should, likewise, be responsible for all 
the equipment needed for their respec- 
tive games and for the setting up of 
same. 

The Games 

The first group of four to arrive 
should be directed to the “caddie” in 
charge of Horseshoe Golf and should 
commence playing under his direction. 
The next group of four should start 
with Clock Golf, under the leadership 
of another “caddie.” The third four- 
some should begin with Bean Bag 
Golf, being led by a “caddie” prepared 
with equipment and complete knowl- 
edge of the game. Other caddies and 
other quartets should be assigned to 
Rocky Mountain Golf, Poverty Golf, 
and Golf Practice respectively. Thus, 
with the caddies and outdoor games’ 
director included, thirty-one individuals 
have been provided for. If more are 
expected, or come, each group can 
readily be increased even to twice the 
number already used as an average for 
this party. The point is to have all the 
groups of equal size, so that this Golf 
Tournament may be a _ Progressive 
Party. If no place offers adequate 
space for this party, two or three ad- 
jacent places should be selected, with 
all the groups getting together in one 
location for the concluding games, re- 
freshments and devotion. 

Each group may select a team name 
and all may be given color designations 
to pin on their persons, such as colored 
ribbons or small strips of construction 
paper in a variety of colors. Each cad- 
die should be instructed to keep the 
score of each group as it plays the 
golf game that he’s responsible for, and 
in the end the champion player, or 
leading group, should be announced 
and awarded a fitting prize. 


Eighteen 


1. Horseshoe Golf 

For this game, set up horseshoe 
pegs as holes would be on a regular 
golf course. This implies that the mem- 
bers of the committee concerned should 
confer with individuals who play golf, 
or with the caretaker of a nearby golf 
course, in order that the set-up of 
equipment for this and succeeding 
games will be as it should be and that 
the various rules will be correct. 

The distances between the holes 
should vary and “hazards” should be 
planned to make the course more inter- 
esting, even though the whole course 
is intentionally laid out on uneven 
ground. 

Horseshoes are, of course, used and 
each peg must be “rung” to count in 
the score, which is kept as in golf. 
Each throw counts a stroke and each 
player must stand behind the spot 
where his horseshoe fell for his next 
throw. As in regular golf, the “far” 
man throws first. Any number may 
play this game, but twosomes or four- 
somes are best. 


2. Clock Golf 

This game is called Clock Golf be- 
cause the course required for it re- 
sembles the face of a clock. First make 
a center hole and then twelve holes in 
the same relation to the center hole 
as the twelve figures on a clock. The 
diameter of the “clock’’ course should 
be thirty-six feet. 

Each player should start in the cen- 
ter) ole” “to! Holes Ones inethescir= 
cumference and back; then to hole 
Two and back, and so on to twelve in- 
clusive (coming back to the center each 
time). The number of strokes taken to 
cover the entire course constitutes the 
score. 


A number of golf balls and golf. 


sticks should be on hand for this game, 
or substitutes therefor, such as home- 


made hockey sticks and small, rubber 
balls. 


3. Bean Bag Golf 

This game calls for eighteen differ- 
ent kinds of vessels or utensils to rep- 
resent the eighteen holes of a regular 
golf course. Into these the players toss 
their bean bags, the score for each per- 
son being the total number of throws 
it takes to get his bean bag into the 
eighteen receptacles. 

Whenever tossing the bean bag, each 
player must stand erect. If the bean 
bag is so located that this is impossible, 


_ A Gell Jourmament 


the bean bag must be moved just 
enough to permit an erect playing po- 
sition, but the penalty for such a move 
is one stroke each time. 


The “holes” for Bean Bag Golf 
should not all be on the ground but 
in trees, on porches, window sills, 
boxes, sidewalks, the running boards of 
cars, tables, etc., etc. Suggested uten- 
sils for the long shots (that is for 
those that are from five to seven yards 
from the place that is marked “Tee’”) 
are: waste paper basket, coal scuttle, 
large soup kettle, dishpan, a large pic- 
nic or sewing basket. For the two or 
three yard shots, the following are 
suggested, since it is imperative that 
these vessels have small necks so that 
the bean bags will not go into them 
too rapidly: quart jar, coffee tin, 
cookie jar, the top or bottom part of 
a small double boiler, a dipper, etc. 


This game should be played in cou- 
ples who keep their individual scores 
on a sheet together, which they hand, 
in conclusion, to the caddie for this 
game. The lowest score wins in this 
game, too. 


Someone who plays golf should as- 
sist in laying out the course for Bean 
Bag Golf, or he should offer sugges- 
tions for the various hazards, etc. The 
hazards should include “Dog Legs,” 
which means that some utensils should 
be placed in such a way that no bean 
bag can be thrown directly toward 
them, but will have to pass around a 
tree or other obstacles, to the right 
or to the left. 


4. Rocky Mountain Golf 

For this game, select nine trees with 
natural hazards, or provide adequate 
substitutes for the same. Rough ground 
or even a wooded area is quite suitable 
for Rocky Mountain Golf, which is 
played with croquet balls and mallets. 
Each “hole” (that is, each tree) should 
be numbered consecutively and _ all 
should start at the same place, namely, 
at Hole One. The game is to deter- 
mine who can make the rounds with 
the least number of strokes. 


5. Poverty Golf 

Mount five low, one-pound coffee 
tins on a square board. Below each 
tin mark the score value of each, giv- 
ing five to the center can, ten to the 
upper right, fifteen to the lower right, 
twenty to the upper left, and twenty- 
five to the lower left can, 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Weekly Bible Choughts 


Bye MRS) BED TH CLARK 
Py bai. Chairman, Ib. i. of A. 


Sunday, June 2nd 
Read I Peter 2:2. 


Food is definitely necessary for our 
physical growth. As we grow physi- 
cally, so we need to grow spiritually. 
Reading the Bible each day will be to 
our spiritual development what milk is 
to a new-born babe. Carry your Testa- 
ment and become a loyal PTL member. 

x ok x 
Sunday, June 9th 
Read Luke 8:11. 


Here we hear Jesus say that the 
Word of God is Seed. God, the Sower, 
will plant this good seed in our hearts 
if we will only open them to him. A 
sincere PTL member has his Bible 
with him and certainly reads it every 
day, so the good seed is planted in his 
heart. Are each of us loyal PTL mem- 
bers? 

Sunday, June 16th 

Read Psalm 12:6. 


In these words the psalmist likens 
the Word of God to silver. Silver is a 
precious metal and is much sought 
after. In the same way should we seek 
to know these words of God. Read the 
Bible daily and its precious gems will 
be yours. Carry your Testament and be 
a fervent PTL member. 

* oo Ox 
Sunday, June 23rd 
Read I Peter 1:25. 


We place great value on things that 
are promised to last a life-time. A 
bride wants sterling silver, because of 
its lasting quality. Many are thrilled to 
possess antiques. Even more should we 
treasure God’s Word, for it endureth 
forever. It is so easy to possess. A few 
minutes given to Bible study each day 
will help us make its treasures otrs. 
Join the Pocket Testament League. 


JUNE, 1946 


“SO, YOU’RE GOING TO 
BE MARRIED” 


(Continued from Page 4) 


to submit as one gives herself to God 
and His will. 

“Now here is a beautiful portion of 
the ceremony,” said the pastor. “We 
want always to remember that no mat- 
ter what happens—unexpected illnesses 
and sudden catastrophe as well as un- 
planned joys and happy moments do 
occur—‘our gracious Father in Heaven 
is ever present with His abundant 
blessing’. We are reminded that by 
reason of sin, many a cross has been 
laid on marriage, yet God does not for- 
sake His children. The promise of God 
is here. When the going is hard and 
the way is not clear, always remember 
that God is there with you to help you 
and lead you. This will prove a bless- 
ing many times to you in your mar- 
ried life.” 

To this young couple so alive with 
every detail for their wedding this por- 
tion of the ceremony seemed far away. 
Yet, with keen appreciation they 
sensed all that it meant for them. 

“Tt is into this holy estate that you 
come before the Altar, in the presence 
of the congregation and before’ Al- 
mighty God, to be married. You will 
promise to love, comfort, honor and 
keep each other in sickness and in 
health so long as you both shall live. 
If you have any mental reservations, if 
you enter marriage with your fingers 
crossed, if you are saying to yourself 
that one of you can always. get a di- 
vorce if your marriage doesn’t succeed, 
then you'd better call off this wedding. 
To enter marriage with any reserva- 
tions whatever is to pave the way to 
failure for that marriage. There must 
be a will to succeed, a determination 
that will not add to the mounting di- 
vorce rate, a resolution that you will 
keep only to each other as long as you 
both shall live.” 

Bob and Gloria knew full well what 
this meant. They were certain that 
they could say, “I will” and that they 
would both endeavor to live up to that 
promise to God and to Themselves. 

In the portion of the ceremony that 
followed, Bob informed the pastor that 
there would be two rings, that a double 
ring ceremony was what they wanted. 
Gloria’s father would: give her away. 
They would familiarize themselves 
with the vows to be taken, but decided 
it would be best for the pastor to 
prompt them in these vows. They 
would both be so excited that they 
probably would forget the words even 
if they had been memorized. Instruc- 
tion was given as to when and where 
they would kneel and how long they 
were to remain kneeling. The pastor 
pointed out to them the beauty of the 
blessing and the prayer which followed. 


“Many times after you are married 
read over this prayer. It will provide 
inspiration. It will help you. Listen to 
it: ‘Almighty and most Merciful God, 
Who hast now united this man and 
this woman in the holy estate of Ma- 
trimony,...’ In all that we have 
said this evening we are conscious that 
it is the Spirit of the Master Who has 
been present with us and will be pres- 
ent at all times. Truly, as we turn to 
God for His Help, we know that it is 
he who unites two people in matri- 
mony. This process of becoming one 
and being united in God’s Name has 
been going on during these years of 
your special friendship and will con- 
tinue in your married life to be realized 
more and more. 


Now let’s read the petitions we place 
before Him: 


“Grant them grace to live therein 
ACCOLdING to hye Olly. VWiond: 
strengthen them in constant fidelity 
and true affection toward each other; 
sustain and defend them amidst all 
trials and temptations; and help them 
so to pass through this world in faith 
toward Thee, in communion with Thy 
Holy Church, and in loving service one 
of the other, that they may enjoy for- 
ever Thy heavenly benediction .. .” 


The pastor paused as he read each 
petition. There was so much that was 
being prayed for in this prayer. This 
prayer seemed to cover all the needs 
for married life. “If only people would 
go back to their marriage ceremony 
eoGl seceyal qWaeki= prayer 5. o KES, ONY 
that prayer again and again,” breathed 
the pastor, 


Isn’t that a beautiful prayer? That’s 
the prayer that will be prayed for you 
on your wedding day. Spend some time 
with it. Let it be so familiar to you 
that it is truly your own prayer on 
that day and all days of your married 
life. I don’t know of any marriage 
ceremony more beautiful than this. It 
ends with the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Benediction.” . . 


Bob and Gloria both looked up from 
their books They were so happy. In 
chorus they asked, “Do we remain on 
our knees until after the Benediction?” 


“Yes, you kneel until after the Bene- 
diction. Then you get up. You may 
kiss each other.at that time, if you 
don’t forget it!’ They were sure they 
would not forget that. But the pastor 
knew other couples had forgotten to 
kiss each other. He had seen it happen 
more than once. 


Minor details about the arrangement 
of the persons in the bridal party were 
discussed. Everyone had a certain place 
to stand at various places in the cere- 
mony. A rehearsal was scheduled for 
the night before the wedding. The sex- 
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Young People’s Topics For June 
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TOPIC STUDY FOR JUNE 2 » » » 


Sunday after the Ascension 


“THE CHOSEN PEOPLE”—A BIBLE STUDY 
Exodus 1-20 
By Professor C. Umhau Wolf, Ph.D., Chicago Lutheran Seminary 


® Preparation 


Ask the Leaguers to read portions of these 
chapters during the week preceding the meet- 
ing. 


©. Program 
Hymn: “The God of Abraham Praise” 
(C34, CSB 253 PSE) 
Scripture: Romans 11 :1-5 
Gloria Patri 
The Ten Commandments (Read in unison) 
Hymn: “All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name” 
CSI CSB 185 PSH) 
Ailes and Study Period 
Offering 
Litany for the Jews: (Responsive) 
“© holy and blessed Trinity, 
and one in three: 
We implore Thee, to have mercy upon us. 
“For: our neglect of bringing the Gospel of 
Jesus the Messiah to Thine ancient peo- 
ple: 
-Have mercy upon us, O Lord. 
“For our apathy to the Jews’ conversion: 
Have mercy upon us. 
“For our prejudice against this race: 
Forgive us, Merciful God. 
“For the removal of ancient prejudices from 
their hearts: 
We beseech Thee to help us, good Lord. 
“For the opening of their eyes to behold in 
Jesus their only Messiah: 
We beseech Thee to hear us, O Lord God. 
“For the entrance of the Gospel into their 
prejudice-locked hearts unto their sal- 


three in one 


vation: 
We beseech Thee, thrice Holy One, to 
help us. 
“In the Name of Jesus, the Star out of 


Jacob, the Light of the Gentiles, and 
the Hope of Israel: 
Have mercy upon us and grant us Thy 
peace. Amen.” 
The Lord’s Prayer 
Benediction 
@® The Topic 
Introduction 


Bible study is related to life. It is 
not merely an exercise in archaeology 
and antiquities. The Jews were a 
chosen people. Almost all of our Bible 
was written by men of Jewish descent. 
What about the lot of these people to- 
day? Can their history teach America? 
Are their laws abrogated? 

The Beginnings of a Nation 

Review quickly the beginnings of the 
people of Israel. A brief summary of 
Chapters 1-20 may be necessary since 
we often find forgotten Biblical his- 
tory. The small tribe of the sons of 
Jacob were abundantly blessed in 
Egypt. Oppression came because they 
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had increased in strength and the new 
Pharaoh forgot Joseph. Point out the 
hand of Providence in the rise of 
Moses. What if Pharaoh’s daughter 
had bathed 100 yards up the river? De- 
scribe Moses’ preparations and his all 
too human failings and. excuses... 
the ten plagues and the, Passover... 
the flight and pursuit .. . the miracu- 
lous crossing ... the Song of Victory 
in Chapter 15 with the mark of authen- 
ticity in its spirit. 

The hard goings of the newly won 
independence gave rise to murmur 
among the people. Moses almost de- 
spairs. God provides quail and manna. 
On the advice of Jethro, an administra- 
tive and legislative organization is es- 
tablished. The nation is given the Law 
from Sinai. 


God Is Over History 


If there is one truth that is out- 
standing in the Old Testament, it is 
that God is the Lord of history. The 
hand of providence, acting with justice 
and mercy, raised up Moses, David and 
other saints, while also bringing in 
prophets of woe and avenging enemies. 
The growth and spread of Israel is a 
testimony to God’s actions in human 
history. Frederick the Great one day 
demanded of his court physician, Zim- 
merman, a proof for the inspiration of 
the Bible. “But make it short, don’t 
waste your words.” The physician, a 
devout man, replied, “Your Majesty— 
the Jews.” Note the refrain in these 
twenty chapters, “I am the Lord.” 


Better To Trust In the Lord 

“It is better to trust in the Lord 
than to put confidence in princes’, 
says the Psalmist. Israel often relied 
on treaties for peace and safety. In 
Egypt Joseph’s brethren found rest, 
but “there arose a king who knew not 
Joseph”. In history memory is short. 
Men soon forget a former benefactor. 
A thorn in the side often becomes a 
cancer. Israel was equally unsuccessful 
with Assyria, Babylon and others. Yet 


today the Jews try to find hope in 
wangling a new treaty out of Britain, 
by securing American sympathy or 
Russian intervention. They and we 
need be reminded of former exper- 
iences—Trust in the Lord. 


Morality and Religion 

Distinguish morality from religion. 
The laws of the Hebrews did not make 
them the chosen people. God chose 
them and by their covenant with Him 
they were given a law. Merely moral 
people lack saving faith. The moral 
Jew and the outstanding citizen who 
know not the Christ are both lost. 
“That which is not of faith is sin.” 
The Law was a gift of love to guide 
the chosen people on their way. Is it 
out of date? Do the Ten Command- 
ments have any’ meaning today? Is the 
man who outwardly keeps them a 
Christian? 

The Remnant 

The chosen people never were 100 
per cent faithful. Apostasy was but 
proof of their nature. Even in the be- 
ginning they murmured as they pre- 
ferred fleshpots to freedom. In David’s 
time many non-Israelites were in the 
Kingdom. Their presence may have in- 
fected native stock. The prophets early 
began to preach “only a remnant shall 
turn”. The dawn of the New Testa- 
ment era saw all manner of Jewish 
sects scattered over the world. Only 
a remnant were composed of those who 
were “waiting for the consolidation of 
Israel”. These regarded Jesus as the 
Messiah; others ignored Him, were of- 
fended by Him, or crucified Him. St. 
Paul seems to teach that the seed of 
Abraham is no longer a matter of 
flesh and blood but of spirit and truth. 
The Christian Church is often called 
the spiritual Israel. 

Christ and the Jews 

Many ideas about Christ are inserted 
in our Study. The first born were saved 
during the last Plague. Christ is the 


First Born of God. The Passover 
which is slain for us is the Christ. 
Conclusion 


The Christian has an obligation to 
act like the chosen people of God or 
he will be abandoned by God also. 
Americans must put trust in the Lord 
above treaties, UNO, or leaders. The 
law is not a substitute for Gospel any 
more than morality saves. The work of 
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TOPIC STUDY FOR JUNE 9 » » » 


The Festival of Pentecost 


GOOD AND BAD IN NATIONALISM 


Deuteronomy 15:5, 6 


By Rev. Frederick E. Reissig, D.D., Washington, D. C. 


@ Program 

Hymn: “Before the Lord We Bow” (PSH 366) 

Scripture: Deuteronomy 15 :5-6 

Isaiah 26:1-12 

Prayer: “Almighty God, Who hast given us 
a land wherein we are free to read and hear 
Thy Word, to confess Thy Name, and to 
labor together for the extension of Thy King- 
dom: Grant, we beseech Thee, that the lib- 
erty vouchsafed unto us may be continued 
to our children and our children’s children, 
and that the power of the Gospel may here 
abound, to the blessing of all the nations of 
the earth, and to Thine eternal glory; through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord.’ Amen 

Hymn: “From Ocean Unto Ocean” (364 PSH) 


The American Flag Salute _ a 
Hymn: “O Beautiful for Spacious’ (365 PSH) 


Topic and Study Period 
Hymn: “My Country, ’Tis of Thee” (361 PSH) 


Responsive Versicles (p. 22 PSH) 
Benediction 

Everyone certainly ought to love the 
country of which he is a citizen, That 
may be far easier for an American to 
say than for the people of some of the 
countries of our world. But every coun- 
try has its good points and every 
country can be at its best with regard 
to its own people and to its place in 
the community of nations when its 
citizens are devoted and loyal and work 
for their country’s welfare. 


The Good Side of Nationalism 


It’s very difficult to be attached to 
or thoroughly interested in anything 
which is too big or too remote from 
one’s immediate needs and comprehen- 
sion. The partitioning of the world into 
smaller areas which we call nations or 
countries helps all of us in being de- 
voted to some part of that world— 
mainly that part which is “my coun- 
try.” We all need something close at 
hand and which is directly concerned 
with our own interest and welfare to 
be loyal to. It draws out the best there 
is in us. I can be interested in the 
Christian Church, but I need a church 
or congregation to be loyal to and 
through which I can serve the Chris- 
tian Church at large. I will, in the 
same way, serve mankind best when I 
give myself to a part of that world if, 
of course, that part of the world to 
which I belong is true to the rest of 
the world. A member of a family who 
is devoted to the family is usually the 
best kind of a member of the larger 
family of the community or nation or 
world. We are so constituted that we 
can best serve the larger interests by 
first serving the smaller units. I would, 
therefore, put down as the first good 
thing about nationalism that it gives 
each of us a chance to be loyal to that 
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part of the world which we know and 
can comprehend. 


Training Leaders 


World leaders do not just spring up 
like Topsy; they grow through the 
years by many responsibilities and ex- 
periences as leaders in a particular 
country. Woodrow Wilson loved his 
country. He served it as President and 
in that position he grew to the full 
stature of a statesman. As such he 
could now begin to take his place in 
the world. He loved his country no 
less; he loved it more, no doubt, but 
loyalty and service to his country pre- 
pared him for greater leadership. 
Church leaders are also developed, not 
by the Church at large at first, but by 
the local congregation. It is there that 
they begin to catch the vision of the 
larger work. I serve my country well 
and it is there that I begin to see my 
country’s place in the world. The best 
American is one who loves his country 
to the extent that he wants her to rise 
to the place of service to mankind. 


Law Abiding 


When we are really interested in a 
group we want that group to have 
a good name and record. I belong to 
a high school or college and at once 
I feel loyal to it and do my part to 
help promote its good name. I root 
for its team. I help win the school 
game. I sing in its glee club. I take 
part in its debating team. I “tall it 
up.” This school spirit often keeps me 
from doing things I might otherwise 
do which would be harmful to me and 
others. 


A loyalty to a country helps me to 
be a law-abiding citizen. I want my 
country to have a good name. Of 
course, we well know it does not serve 
this purpose for everyone, but in the 
main it does influence our actions. 


We Serve Better 


I work for world peace as an Amer- 
ican or as a Norwegian in part be- 
cause I want my country to take its 
place in world order and peace. We 
often hear folk say “America must 
work for world peace and take her 
part among the nations of the world. 
That's her responsibility.” So we 
buckle down to the job of educating 
folk for world peace. We urge the kind 
of legislation in Washington which will 
commit our country to cooperation 


with other nations. So you and I be- 
come better world citizens partly be- 
cause we have tried to make our coun- 
try a factor for world peace. Pride in 
seeing our country do her duty toward 
others makes us put our shoulders to 
the wheel as citizens of that country. 


The Bad Side of Nationalism 


As a general principle, always be 
leery of so-called, self-styled “one 
hundred percent American.” They are, 
generally speaking, narrow, bigoted 
nationalists and a detriment to their 
country and to the world. They are 
usually isolationists. Their motto is 
“America first, right or wrong.’ There 
is nothing American or Christian about 
this. 

Flag-Saluters 

To salute the flag of one’s country 
is, I think, a fine practice. Jehovah’s 
Witnesses feel it is wrong to do this. 
Well, it is wrong if one makes of the 
flag and the country of that flag a god. 
There are some folk who feel that the 
test of Americanism is the saluting of 
the flag. Saluting a flag is a gesture of 
respect and love for one’s country, but 
it must never mean that this is our 
highest allegiance. Nationalism unfor- 
tunately does produce mere flag-salu- 
ters who often do little more than that. 


I salute the flag because I do love 
the country which it symbolizes, but I 
do know while I salute the flag that 
my greater loyalty is to the whole 
family of God on earth. The more my 
country serves mankind, the more 
readily and conscientiously can I sa- 
lute the flag. 


Isolationists 

Nationalism often breeds bigots. 
Some people feel that the love of coun- 
try means only that. Let the rest of the 
world take care of itself. We'll mind 
our business and let them mind theirs. 
These kind of folk try to discredit 
anyone who is international in his 
thinking and actions. Mr. Wendell 
Willkie did us all a great service when 
he wrote his book “One World.” Long 
before that, Jesus taught us the idea of 
“one world.” No man can be an isola- 
tionist and a Christian at the same 
time. Nations are for convenience and 
not for worship. 


Patriotism 


The bad in nationalism is evidenced 
often by some of our patriotic societies. 
Some of these are breeding ground for 
narrow, un-Christian views of patriot- 
ism. No patriotic society is true to its 
name unless it makes for the kind of 
Americanism which is world-wide in 
its views. Nationalism is guilty often 
of promoting selfishness. Just as some 
congregations develop a spirit of self- 
ishness among their members by 
thinking only of their own needs first 
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HOPE TEDY FOR JUNE 16 > » > 


Festival of the Holy Trinity 


A MODERN SAINT—GRENFELL 


Matthew 10:78 


By Rev. Harner Middleswarth, Scranton, Pa. 


® Preparation 


im This topic is _another in the general series, 

Christian Service and Servants,” and aims 
to show that life’s hardships are constant ad- 
ventures met with Jesus Christ. 


® For the Leader 


1. Read 
The Topic. 


2. Use a map or globe while reading to lo- 
cate places like Bay of Biscay, Labrador Coast, 
etc. Take it along to the meeting, or draw a 
rough map on a blackboard or large piece of 
wrapping paper, and locate important places 
while presenting the topic. 


_ 3. Look over the list of books under ‘“‘writ- 
ings of Grenfell” and choose several for library 
browsing to provide you with plenty of re- 
serve information. For instance, you may want 
to read “‘Adrift On An Ice- pan” to catch the 
fearful circumstances surrounding that adven- 
ture; or you may want to know more about 
the hardships of the people of Labrador ; then 
skim through “Labrador Doctor” or “Forty 
Years for Labrador.’’ Thoughtful college peo- 
ple will be interested in reading “The Adven- 
ture of Life,’’ for propositions of faith. 


4. Get as many books from your school, 
college, or city library containing pictures of 
Labrador. Display these on a table, or pass 
around at the meeting. If you live in a large 
city, you may be able to secure slides or movies 
of life in Labrador. 


5. The presentation of the topic could be 
made by several people, each speaking on one 
of the four divisions. Then the leader should 
introduce and conclude the presentations. 


6. Familiarize yourself with the Program 
outline so that you will control the whole spirit 
of the meeting. Rehearse aloud all you have 
to read or say. 


7. Keep in mind that your 
sent the life and works of Dr. 
a way that all who hear will: 


a. Know and appreciate that what looks 
to others like a lize of hardship and sacrifice 
was to Grenfell a great adventure because he 
did it all for Christ whom he loved. 

b. Ask themselves if their religion is vital 
enough to make them enjoy hardship when it 
is a means to help others for Christ’s sake. 

c. Offer themselves to Christ for service 
to their fellowmen according to their abilities. 


the material presented here under 


aim is to pre- 
Grenfell in such 


® Program 
Call to Worship: 
God, Let Me Be Aware! 


Let me not stumble blindly down the ways, 
Just getting somehow safely through the days, 
Not even groping fer another hand, 
Not even wondering why it all was planned, 
Eyes to the ground unseeking for the light, 
Soul never aching for a wild-winged flight, 
Please, keep me eager just to do my share. 
God, let me be aware! 
—Miriam Teichner 

Hymn: “Jesus Calls Us’ (204 PSH) 

Psalm 1 (Page 33 PSH) 

Gloria Patri 

Scripture: Romans 15:1-7 

Prayer: O Lord, our Heavenly Father, whose 
blessed Son came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister: We beseech Thee to bless 
all who, following His steps, give themselves 
to the service of their fellowmen. Endue 
them with wisdom, patience, and courage to 
strengthen the weak and raise up those who 
fall; that, being inspired by Thy love, they 
may worthily minister in Thy Name to the 
suffering, the friendless, and the needy; for 
the sake of Him, who laid down His life for 
us, Thy Son, our Saviour, Jesus Christ. 
Amen, ?<Collects and Prayers’’) 


Topic: A Modern Saint—Grenfell 
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Discussion: The leader can begin the discussion 
by listing some places for Christian service in 
these days, i. e., rehabilitation work abroad ; 
settlement work in cities at home; Social 
Mission work for the U. L. C. A.; volunteer 
summer service among Southern Mountain 
people, or on Indian reservations, congested 
industrial centers, among under- privileged 
minority groups (Mexicans, Japanese, Ne- 
groes) in our country, etc., and lead the dis- 
cussion into: What is the need? Who can 
serve? Qualifications? How to serve? Agen- 
cies to approach? Conclude the discussion 
with a re-emphasis of the three points under 
No. 7 of “For the Leader.” 


Prayer: Blessed Lord Jesus, who art ever 
teaching us by Thy holy example that we 
are not living for ourselves alone: Help us 
to find the joy and fulness of right living in 
serving Thee in others, in finding and cheer- 
fully doing our daily tasks, in helping those 
who need, in bringing Thee to those who 


know Thee not. Amen. 
Offering 
Hymn: “O Master, Let Me Walk” (288 PSH) 


® The Topic 

Leader’s Introduction: All of us are 
looking for adventure in life, none of 
us wants hardship. But many times 
the real adventures are those in which 
we battle against hardship. Our world 
is filled with crying needs of bodies, 
minds, and spirits. Great opportunities 
for adventurous living are ours if we 
do not shrink from facing hardship. 


Our topic gives us the outline of a 
modern life that has thrilled the heart 
of the world because it was filled with 
such adventurous service that all hard- 
ship it encountered was as nothing to 
the privilege of enduring it for the 
Christ 

I. Young Man in London 


A young medical student, Wilfred 
Grenfell, from London Hospital was 
walking up the street of one of the 
poor sections of that city. A large 
crowd of people was pushing into a 
tent set up in an open lot. There were 
signs on the tent announcing evangel- 
istic services, and that Dwight L. 
Moody from America was the preacher. 


The young student had never heard 
of Dwight L. Moody; he wasn’t par- 
ticularly interested in evangelistic serv- 
ices—for he was a member of the 
staid, stately Church of England—but 
he was interested in people. So he 
pushed into the tent with the others 
to discover what brought these people 
to such a place. 

He was not inside very long until 
he began to wish he were outside. As 
the meeting progressed he became more 
and more bored. When one of the 
older men in the group continued pray- 
ing beyond all tolerable length the 


young student decided it was time to 
walk out. Just then a voice from the 
front said, “Let us sing a hymn while 
our brother finishes his prayer.’ It was 
a voice that had something compelling 
in it, and the young man felt an in- 
stinctive admiration for the speaker. 
He decided to remain. 

That voice was the voice of Dwight 
L. Moody. After the hymn Mr. Moody 
began to preach. What he said, and 
how he said it, and the way he looked 
when he said it, gave the young medi- 
Calestudenive «a determination sacle 
later expressed it, “either to make re- 
ligion a real effort to do as I thought 
Christ would do in my place as a doc- 
tor, or frankly abandon it.” 

II. Missionary in the Making 

After this decision Wilfred Grenfell 
began to put it into practice. At once 
he offered his help to a clergyman who 
gave him a class of rough, tough boys 
from the neighborhood. That was the 
beginning of a lifetime of service to 
his fellowmen in the Name of Christ. 


During his remaining student days 
Grenfell helped in various missions to 
various kinds of people. More and 
more he felt that since Jesus had been 
interested in the bodies as well as the 
souls of men he would follow the ex- 


ample of his Master. 


When young Grenfell finished his 
medical preparation he knew he would 
never be satisfied to open an office 
and just consult with people who came 
to him about their physical aches and 
pains. He knew he had to do more 
than that. 


One of his medical friends, knowing 
how Grenfell felt, suggested that he 
sail on a ship which visited the deep 
sea fishermen from the Bay of Biscay 
to Iceland. This ship was sponsored 
by a mission society which tried to 
give the fishermen something else to 
look forward to beside the grog 
(liquor) ships which trailed them. The 
mission ship held religious services, and 
the skipper gave a kind of first-aid 
treatment to injured fishermen, Fishing 
those waters was hazardous work, and 
in the course of a season many men 
lost their lives, or days of work, be- 
cause of untreated injuries. A real doc- 
tor would be a god-send to them. Dr. 
Grenfell had always loved the sea. He 
also loved people, and wanted to serve 
them in Christ’s Name, so he sailed on 
the mission ship. 


The experiences on the mission ship 
proved there was a great need for 
medical aid as well as religious serv- 
ices. Soon other volunteers joined in 
the project. Their success led to a 
study of the needs and means of help- 
ing fishermen in the north-west Atlan- 
tic. Dr. Grenfell and several others 
sailed on a trip of investigation. Their 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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I Trinity 
A LIFE WORK FOR CHRISTIAN YOUNG WOMEN 


I Timothy 5:3-16 


By Sister Mildred Winter, Philadelphia, Pa. 


® Suggestions for Leader 


This topic is written for presentation as a 
panel discussion with the appointed leader of 
the meeting acting as co-ordinator for the 
panel. The co-ordinator introduces the topic 
for panel discussion, links together the thoughts 
given by the participants, and summarizes the 
whole discussion at the close. The early selec- 
tion of five young people to participate in the 
panel is advisable. 


The selected panel group will sit before the 
League informally discussing together the topic 
for the evening, each participant having been 
previously assigned a particular phase of the 
topic. After the panel participants have pre- 
sented their facts, questions may be asked of 
them by the Leaguers. Each member of the 
panel should be prepared to answer questions 
on her assigned part of the topic. 

leaflets, 


At least one copy of informative 

“Do You Know?” “People Need You,’ “A 
School for Parish Workers and Church Secre- 
taries,’ and the June 1946 ‘Bulletin’ is es- 
sential These may be obtained in quantity 
without cost from the Deaconess Field Secre: 
tary, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Penn- 
sylvania. Articles written in the current and 
previous June issues of ‘‘The Luther League 
Review,” ‘‘The Lutheran,” and ‘‘The Lutheran 
Woman’s Work,” will also be helpful. Pastors 
usually have hack issues in file. 


® Program 
Call to Worship: 


I heard Christ call, 
“Come, follow Me.” 
That was all. 
My gold grew dim, 
My heart went after Him. 
I rose and followed. 
That was all. 
Who would not follow, 
If he heard Christ call? 
—Source Unknown 


Hymn: “‘Dear Lord and Father” (223 PSH) 


Prayer: Almighty God, who art the Father of 
all men upon the earth, we thank Thee for 
the age in which we live, that brings to our 
minds and bodies opportunities such as were 
never offered to youth before. Teach us Thy 
wondrous secret of finding life by losing it 
in loving service. Fill our hearts with deep 
compassion for those who suffer, and for those 
who do not know Thy glorious Way of Life. 
Help us to yield our lives to Thy leader- 
ship that we may fulfill Thy purpose in us. 
For the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Scripture: Acts 1:6-9 

Hymn: “Rise Up, O Men of God’ (289 PSH) 

Offering 

Panel Discussion : 

Hymn: ‘Where Cross the Crowded’ (169 PSH) 


Poem: 
“Thy Will Be Done On Earth” 
On bended knee we pray. 
Then leave our prayer before Thy throne 
And rise and go away. 
And earth is filled with woe 
And wars, and evils still 
For lack of men whose prayer is “Lo! 
I come to do Thy will!” 
“Thy will be done on earth!” 
God give me grace to see 
That if Thy will is to be done, 
It must be done by me. 


—Source Unknown 
The Lord’s Prayer 
The Luther League Benediction 


@ The Topic 
A Life Work For Christian 
Young Women 


The Co-ordinator—Each of us has a 
life, the purpose of which is to create 
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the Family of God. It means to so live 
and give of ourselves that all men will 
be drawn together in brotherhood, will 
enter into fellowship with One Father, 
God. Each of us has a gift called 
Choice. To no other of God’s creations 
has this gift been given. Only the 
human race possesses it. We may take 
this life of ours and do with it whatso- 
ever we choose. 

We all fall into the category of one 
or the other of two men who were 
given the figures two and two to see 
what they could make of them. One 
man put them together and made four. 
The other man put the same figures to- 
gether and made 22. 


It is important that we Christian 
youth realize the value of our little 
lives in God’s scheme of things. The 
story of civilization has been changed 
repeatedly by the touch of one insig- 
nificant life upon others. 


Joan of Arc, an obscure peasant girl, 
placed her small life into the hand of 
God and with it changed not only the 
map of Europe but the psychology of 
European nations. 


Florence Nightingale chose to offer 
her life to minister at great sacrifice 
and hardship to the sufferings of her 
day, and to promote a dream of service 
which had all odds against it. As a re- 
sult she gave to the world the modern 
system of nursing. What would our 
civilization have done without the de- 
scendents of her dreams and sacrifice— 
without her choice? 


Fifty years ago John R. Mott, re- 
turning from Japan, urged that Pro- 
testant Christendom prepare 10,000 
youth as missionaries to the Orient. If 
we don’t, he said, “ we will send them 
with guns and bombs.” Christians made 
2) choice, and we have just paid the 
price. 

* An American Journalist tells this 
striking story of a very recent choice: 


“Five days after Hitler came to 
power in 1933 I followed him to Nur- 
emberg where he spoke to 500,000 
youth gathered out-of-doors, He spoke 
for two hours and forty-five minutes. 
His theme was taken from “Omar 
Khayyam”—‘We must take the sorry 
scheme of things entire and smash it 


*Reprint from “To Light a Candle”, A 
ynod Luther ies Sieg Hida) Mace 
Benson and Wilton E. Bergstrand. 


into bits and remake it nearer to our 
heart’s desire.’ 


“Then he ended with these words: 
‘Youth of Germany, I do not offer you 
tables heaped high with feasting, nor 
beds deep in comfort. I offer you no 
food, no rest. I will give you the op- 
portunity to suffer, perchance to die, 
that these things might be achieved for 
the future.’ 


“Then he paused. Over that vast au- 
dience standing transfixed at attention 
there was an enormous silence. It made 
you creep and tingle all over. The 
stillness became almost overpowering. 
Then finally it broke into a mighty 
shout, like a great tidal wave crashing 
against a rocky shore.” 


That day the youth of Germany 
made a choice which led them to ex- 
change the cross for the swastika—and 
the world has paid the price. 


Tonight this panel group will pre- 
sent some of the opportunities which 
are ours, as Christian American youth, 
for the fulfillment of the purpose of 
our lives if we will but choose. 


First Panel Speaker: Today, we who 
are the Christian youth-of this North 
American continent have a choice—to 
fulfill God’s purpose for our lives or to 
turn our backs on the needs of the hu- 
man race and go the way of indiffer- 
ence that many others have gone. To- 
day our country is calling, and our 
church offers us the opportunity to 
heed the call. 


*Statistics tell us that— 

56% of the population of the United 
States is unchurched. Of these, 13 mil- 
lion state a preference for the Lutheran 
Church, 


33% of the population of Canada is 
churchless. 58% of the people who reg- 


istered as Lutherans in a Canadian 
government survey are outside the 
church. 


¥3 of the children, and youth of 
America under 25 years of age are 
without religious training. 


A missionary from the orient re- 
cently said that New York City with 
its seven million population is the 
world’s greatest missionary field. Less 
than 7% of metropolitan New York is 
connected with a church. 


, In Canada, Pentecostal sects have 
increased 119% in the last ten years. 


Only % of the 350,000 American In- 
dians know of Christ, and there are 
thousands more untouched in Canada. 

Only a few out of millions of Jews 
are reached by Inner Missions. 

: Scarcely any missionary work is be- 
ing done among the 175,000 orientals, 


the Mexicans and the 3 million mi- 
grants. 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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II after Trinity 
WHAT OTHER LUTHERANS ARE DOING IN AFRICA 


Matthew 


By Rev. Elmer R. 


Danielson, 


28319) 20, 21 


Lindsborg, Kansas 


Missionary of the’ Augustana Lutheran Church, on Leave from Tanganyika Territory 


® Preparations 


Pray for God’s blessing! Secure a_ large, 
plain map of Africa from The Friendship Press, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 10 (36 x 48 
inches, 50 cents). Color in the countries in 
which Lutheran missions are witnessing. Pre- 
pare slips of paper in the form of miniature 
flags, on which type the name of the Mission, 
and any other pertinent fact. Make one flag 
for each Mission in each country. The topic 
may then be presented at the meeting as a 
game, like “Pinning on the Donkey’s Tail. 
Hang the map before the group. Give each 
member a prepared flag. Blindfolded (or not 
blindfolded) the member should try to pin the 
flag in the correct country. The leader should 
be prepared to give as much information as 
possible about each country’s Lutheran Missions 
after all the flags for that particular country 
have been correctly pinned. Conclude the topic 
presentation with the questions and a _ brief 
discussion of the last question, leading to a 
brief prayer session. 


@ Program 


Hymn: “Thou, Whose Almighty” (162 PSH) 


Reading of the Great Commission: 
“Matthew 28:19, 20, 21 


The Bible Readings 

Hymn: ‘‘Hasten, Lord, the Glorious” (157 PSH) 
Presentation of the Topic as suggested above 
Offering 

Prayer for the Winning of Africa to Christ 
Hymn: “Christ, for the World’ (164 PSH) 
The Lord’s Prayer 

Doxology 


@ The Topic 
A. Plane Safari to Other Lutheran 

Missions in Africa and Madagascar. 

Here we go! 

Eritrea—Population 600,573—Lu- 
theran Christians 3,160. Our long safari 
begins in the burning heat of Massawa 
on’ the Red Sea. The only Protestant 
Mission in Eritrea, apart from a tiny 
Seventh Day Adventist group, is the 
Lutheran Swedish National Society. It 
is most significant that it has 71 Eri- 
trean Christian workers, 24 of whom 
are ordained. The country and the Mis- 
sion suffered some during the Italian 
campaign. 

Ethiopia—Population 7,000,000—Lu- 
theran Christians 2,480. The plane 
crosses into fascinating ‘free’ Ethiopia. 
The Oldest Mission is the one of our 
Swedish Eritrean friends. They were 
expelled by Mussolini, but are back 
now at the request of Emperor Selas- 
sie. This Mission has been doing a 
marvelous Christian medical work o: 
45,000 treatments annually. Some of 
your Lutheran world action offerings 
have gone to assist the war-orphaned 
Hermannsburg Mission from Germany, 
which had 14 Missionaries in 1938. 


Somaliland (Italian) Population, 
1,210,572—Lutheran Christians, 335. 
The- only Evangelical mission in the 
whole land is the Swedish National So- 
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ciety. In 1938 they reported 12 mission- 
aries (Wives always included) and four 
stations. 


Tanganyika Territory—Population, 
5,146,886—Lutheran Christians, 125,000. 
As our plane flies over Kenya, we look 
down on Nairobi, East Africa’s most 
modern city. Approaching Tanganyika, 
we gaze with rapture into the crater of 
glacier-glistening Mount Kilimanjaro 
(19,700 feet). On the slopes of this 
mountain we visit one of the strongest 
Christian communities in Africa—The 
Lutheran Chagga Church of 53,000 
members. We make a circle safari of 
over 5000 miles, visiting the Synods of 
the Missions and the Churches of the 
Federation. African Lutherans from 
five Orphaned Fields, the Augustana 
Synod (U.S.A.) Mission, the Swedish 
National 


Society and other groups 
comprise the Federation. There has 
been a growth of 15% to 100% 


throughout the Federation since 1938! 
The war has worked havoc with the 
Christian educational and medical work 
of the German Missions. 172 German 


missionaries were interned. Through 
rising African leadership, staff from 
the American and Swedish Missions, 


and funds from Lutheran World Ac- 
tion, the African Lutheran Church of 
over 125,000 members has become a 
powerful witnessing potential. 


Southern Rhodesia—P 0 pulation, 
1,303,775—Lutheran Christians, 2,411 
We have come the whole way from the 
Red Sea, and Lutheran Missions are 
found in five of the seven countries 
traversed. The Lutheran Church of 
Sweden Mission in Rhodesia is proud 
of a splendid Christian school system 


of over 3,500 pupils. This Mission’s 
medical work is the largest in the 
country—1,984 in-patients alone in 
1938. 


Union of South Africa—Population, 
9,588,665—Lutheran Christians, 355,- 
704. The people here are sitting on the 
edge of a volcano, as two million 
whites are attempting to do the im- 
possible in ruling and keeping down 
almost eight million Africans! As the 
majority of all people in the Union 
profess to be Christians, the ugly prob- 
lems which exist could be solved! 
There are great African Lutheran bo- 
dies in the Union. Eight of the 19 Lu- 
theran Missions in A rica work in the 
Union! Of 931 (1938) Lutheran mis- 
sionaries in all Africa, 170 were in 


Union. 
heavy concentration— 
338 for an area of approximately 8 
million Africans, leaving only 423 for 
an area of approximately 120 million! 
The largest African churches in the 
Union are: (1) Wesleyan (2) Anglican 
(3) Lutheran. 

The Union has Missions from the 
United States, Sweden, Norway and 
predominantly Germany. All Lutheran 
Missions together reported 59,584 pu- 
pils in their Christian elementary 
schools in 1938, and an African Chris- 
tian staff of 2,263 teachers. The Church 
of Sweden Mission does the most med- 
ical work, having treated 6,696 out-pa- 
tients in 1938. Lutheran World Action 
offerings have gone to succor the fields 
of the Hermannsburg, Berlin, Hanover 
and Norwegian Missions. Our _ visit 
closes with the fervent prayer that the 
powerful African Lutheran Church of 
perhaps 400,000 members will make its 
Christian impact felt in removing those 
ugly racial injustices, which are such a 
realistic test of the Spirit of Christ in 
the Church! 


Madagascar—Population, 3,797,936— 
Lutheran Christians, 118,396. A ship 
takes us across the Straits to this great 
Island. The Malagasy Lutheran Church 
has 200 ordained men, out of 410 
(1938) for all of Africa and Madaga- 
scar. The famine of Christian man- 
power is critical in the Lutheran 
Church in Africa! There are only 210 
(1938) ordained African men for over 
500,000 Christians! Madagascar has a 


Madagascar, and 338 in the 
That is a very 


Union Lutheran Seminary which had 
69 students in 1944. 
All Protestant Churches, including 


the Lutheran, are united under one 
comprehensive name, “The Malagasy 
Protestant Church”. There is now an 
interchange of communion, and of 
church membership by transfer. The 
“orphaned” Norwegian Society received 
assistance to the amount of $59,357.39 
during 1944 from Lutheran World Ac- 
tion offerings. 

Southwest Africa—Population, 358,- 
532—Lutheran Christians 95,316. The 
Rhenish and Finnish Missions, both 
Lutheran, are the outstanding ones in 
the country. The only other Protestant 
group is the small South Africa So- 
ciety, reporting 3,100 Christians (1938). 
The Christian schools of the two Lu- 
theran Missions reported 11,740 pupils 
and an African Staff of 391. The Fin- 
nish Mission does the country’s out- 
standing medical work with total treat- 
ments of 119,455 in 1938. Your Luther 
and World Action offerings to the ex- 
tent of $12,000 in 1944 went to this 
great Christian witness in Southwest 
Africa through the Finnish Society. 


Camerouns (French)—Population, 
2,300,000 Lutheran Christians 1000. As 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Jewish missions must be increased. 
The Christian should seek ever to un- 
derstand the problems faced by the 
Jew in our generation. Your life and 
words must seek to win them for 


Christ so they may again be “Chosen 


People”. 


@ Bible Readings 


Romans 10 and 11. On Israel and the new 


church. 
Psalm 118. Trust in the Lord. 
Galatians 4. On Freedom and the Law. 
Israel 1. A sermon to our day and a call 


to the remnant. 

Deuteronomy 5. The Second Law. 

Matthew 5:17-48. Jesus and the Law. Hard- 
ly making it easier. 

The Book of James. 
this as too much Law? 


® See Further 


“One God,’ May Florence Fitch. For modern 
Jewish customs and _ faith. 

“Social Background of the 
David Jacobson. 


Why did Luther see 


Old Testament,” 


®@ Questions for Discussion 
Who is the Lord of History? 


What is the danger of relying solely upon 
treaties for peace and safety? What does the 
Psalmist tell us to do? 


Did the laws of the Hebrews make them a 
chosen people? How did they get their law? 


What was this Law which God gave the 
Hebrews? 


What is meant by St. Paul’s words: ‘‘the 
seed of Abraham is no longer a matter of flesh 
and blood but of spirit and truth’? 


Why is the law not a substitute for the 
Gospel? 

What is our obligation as Christians toward 
the Jewish race? 

What can the acts of the ‘Chosen People” 
teach America today? 


For JUNE 9 
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as a congregation, and not sharing 
with others, so a nation may emphasize 
its own needs above those of the world. 

A nation is at its best when it works 
for justice for all peoples. 


Nationalism and War 


Read “The Anatomy of Peace” by 
Reves to be convinced of the cause of 
war. The author most clearly shows 
the bad side of nationalism in that it 
is the breeding ground of war. A na- 
tion can easily become over-ambitious 
and seek to control resources as well 
as other countries. This leads to ri- 
valry and jealousy which can create 
tensions which in turn lead to war. 


We are scarcely through with the 
second World War, with all of its 
tragedies and yet look at the dangerous 
tensions between sovereign nations. If 
we want to get rid of war, we will have 
to get rid of our one hundred per- 
centers who can see no farther than 
the boundaries of their own nation ex- 
cept in a selfish way. The Christian re- 
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ligion allows for no narrow national- 
ism. It deals with a global vocabulary 
in “God so loved the world,’ “Go ye 
into all the world’, “Christ for the 
world we sing,” “In Christ there is no 
east nor west, in Him no south or 
north.” 


@® Reference 


“The Anatomy of Peace’’—Reves. 
“A Time for Greatness” —Ager. ; 
“Bringing Our World Together’—Fleming. 
“Man’s Other Religion’”—Shillito. 
“A Christian Global Strategy” 

—Walter Van Kirk. ‘ 
“One World’—Wendell Willkie. 


For JUNE 16 
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object was to visit Newfoundland and 
the coast of Labrador where in sum- 
mertime as many as 30,000 men came 
to fish. 


III. Missionary Doctor to Labrador 

It was not long until Grenfell was 
convinced that here was tremendous 
need. In addition to the seamen he 
found Eskimos on the land who had 
no medical aid or Christian teaching. 
Indians in the interior were in the 
same position. Seven or eight thousand 
English-speaking people lived along 
the coast, and their plight was pitiable. 

“Obviously the (Labrador) Coast of- 
fered work for us that would not be 
done unless we did it,’ he said, and 
gave himself to the work. 


The next summer Dr. Grenfell re- 
turned with two other doctors and two 
nurses. Pneumonia, tuberculosis, injur- 
ies, deformities, rickets, amputations, 
defective teeth, and a hundred other 
afflictions kept all of them busy. 


As he worked Grenfell noted what 
was wrong around him. He saw the 
people in hopeless poverty because they 
were kept in debt to traders and store- 
keepers (who saw to it that the people 
never got out of their debt). He began 
to promote cooperative stores. Fishing 
was the dominant industry, so he be- 
gan to get diversified occupation, espe- 
cially during the long winter months. 
He got the people to make kegs, bar- 
rels, and build schooners. 


Cooperative buying and industry be- 
gan to bring people together into com- 
munities. Then the need for social ac- 
tivities and schools became evident. He 
organized social events, competitive 
games, and classes for instruction. 


There was too little nutritive food 
and no hope of growing extensive 
crops. So Dr. Grenfell imported rein- 
deer from Lapland to provide rich milk, 
cheese, meat, leather, and transporta- 
tion. There was need of systematic 
hospitalization so he erected five hos- 
pitals and seven nursing stations. Or- 


phans were in dire need, so he organ- 
ized four orphanages. Seamen were 
getting into trouble while idle on shore 
so he opened a Seamen’s Institute at 
St. Johns, Newfoundland. He brought 
in fox farms, and added to the local 
income. Each year he organized some- 
thing new for the better life of the 
people on the Labrador Coast. 

To provide support for his projects 
Grenfell spent the winter months writ- 
ing, lecturing, and soliciting gifts. To 
get workers he appealed for volunteer 
helpers, and always had many more ap- 
plicants than places to fill. 


IV. For Christ and Men 


Through everything that was done 
Christ was the guiding Light. People 
were helped, not just because Grenfell 
pitied them, but because they were 
his brethren in Christ, and he wanted 
to do something for them in the Name 
or (Clarensti, 

Today, on the Labrador Coast, 
through Newfoundland and Canada, in 
America and Britain, even all over the 
world the name of Wilfred Grenfell is 
hallowed forever because he turned his 
back on wealth, comfort, and ease and 
went out to endure hardship that under- 
privileged men might have a better 
chance at the good things of the body, 
mind, and spirit. Greater love hath no 
man that this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends. 

1865—Born in Parkgate, England. 

1889—Missions to Deep Sea Fisher- 
men. 

1892—Began work in Labrador. 

1909—Married Anne Elizabeth Cald- 
well MacClanahan of Lake Forest, 
Illinois. To them was born two sons 
and one daughter. 


1940—Died. 
® Bible Readings 
Psalm 119:1-8. A description of a man 


blessed by God, and a cry from the individual 
for God’s aid to walk in the way of the Lord. 

Psalm 119:9-16. How shall youth keep the 
record clean? By obedience to God’s revealed 
law and the remembrance of His way. 


Psalm 119:17-24. A prayer for divine di- 
rection. 
Psalm 925-32 A: fervent prayer for 


strength in the midst of uncertainty. 

Psalm _119:33-40. A plea for understanding 
so _ that God’s will may be done. 

Psalm 119:41-48. A pledge to stand fast in 
the right. 

Psalm 119:49-56. Comfort comes from the 
remembrance of personal faithfulness. 


@ Writings of Grenfell 
“Vikings of Today” 

aise peas of the Sea’’ 
“Labrador: the Country and Its People’ 
“Adrift On An Tee-pan? y 
“A Man’s Faith” 

“Off the Rocks’’ 

“Down to the Sea” 

“Down North on the Labrador” 
“Northern Neighbors” 

“Yourself and Your Body” 
“Tales of the Labrador’ 

“A Man’s Helpers” 

“On Immortality” 

‘What Christ Means To Me” 
“Labrador Days’ 

“A Labrador Doctor’ 

“Labrador Looks at the Orient” 
“Forty Years for Labrador’ ; 
“The Romance of Labrador” 
‘Religion in Everyday Life” 
“The Adventure of Life” 
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The under-privileged who live out- 
side the shadows: of the Christian 
church are numberless. 


Children who have not been given a 
chance to know the Way of Life crowd 
our Juvenile courts. 


Institutions founded in the name of 
the Church are unable to fulfill their 
mission for want of Christian workers. 


All these and countless others must 
be touched by lives that have chosen 
the way of the Master of Galilee—if 
our continent is to choose the cross 
tomorrow. And North America’s choice 
will change the history of the world. 


Co-ordinator: From the picture just 
given us we see there is work to be 
done. Some of it will be hard, menial, 
brow-sweating toil—all of it adventur- 
ous, sacrificial, and satisfying. For its 
accomplishment the church has a plan; 
but it can be carried out only if Chris- 
tian youth choose to be so used. 


Second Panel Speaker: Today the 
church is calling for young women, 
who, seeing the opportunity to make 
their little lives count for all eternity, 
will join themselves to a great inter- 
national fellowship of serving women. 
They "are the deaconesses of the Lu- 
theran Church of the world—an army 
of young women, who in the uniform 
of the Lutheran Church, has marched 
around the world with its ministry of 
serving love. 


They numbered 50,000 strong before 
the war. Because many served in battle 
torn countries of both the east and 
west, their strength cannot be esti- 
mated today. * Doctor Fry, the presi- 
dent of the United Lutheran Church, 
upon his recent return from Europe, 
listed the support of inner-mission wel- 
fare work as one of the five needs in 
Germany. Of the thousands of deacon- 
esses engaged in such work in Ger- 
many, Dr. Fry said “They are the 
most blessed balm that is soothing the 
wounds of Germany today.” 


The American unit of this fellowship 
which includes the Canadian girls, 
numbers less than 500 today. That is 
why the Church is calling. She is call- 
ing to us for Christian young women 
who will be proud to stand before the 
world in the uniform of our Lutheran 
Church, marked “Ready for Service.” 


Co-ordinator: What are the voca- 
tional opportunities for young women 
who would choose as their career this 


*Quote from “The Lutheran”, January 30, 


1946 
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channel of full time service through 
the Church? 


Third Panel Speaker: They are al- 
most limitless. Here is a list recently 
printed. 

VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
For Young Women 
Afforded by the Diaconate 


Of EL WIN ep EAD Ol DUE RVAUN) 
CHIU: Ck 


Through the Baltimore and 
Philadelphia Motherhouses 


As Nurses—In hospitals, in Hospital 


Administration, School of Nursing, 
Public Health and Rural Nursing 
Service. 


As Other Medical Workers—In a 
limited number of positions for Dieti- 
cians, Occupational Therapists, Physio- 
Therapists, Hospital Technicians, Phar- 
macists. 

As Parish Workers—In local con- 
gregations, directing Religious Educa- 
tion, Youth Work, Children’s Activi- 
ties, guiding organizations, assisting 
pastors in visitation and counselling. 

As Directors of Religious Education 
—In city congregations and rural areas, 
Supervising Sunday Schools, Weekday 
Church Schools, Daily Vacation Church 
Schools, Community Leadership 
Schools. 


As Directors of Music—In local con- 
gregations as combination Organist 
and Parish Worker, Choir Director 
and Youth Worker, Organist and Choir 
Director. 

As Church Secretaries—In local par- 
ishes and Synodical offices. 

As Teachers—Supervising Kinder- 
gartens and Day Nurseries, Supervising 
and teaching in Private Girls’ School 
(Elementary and High School), teach- 
ing in church related colleges and 
Motherhouse Schools. 


As Instituticnal Workers—In Homes 
for Handicapped, Orphaned, and Aged; 
as Matrons, Housemothers, Nurses, 
Group Workers, Social Case Workers, 
Administrators. 

As Social Workers—In Settlement 
Houses as Administrators, Group 
Workers, Family Case Workers; in 
Child Care Agencies and Social Mis- 
sion Societies as Case Workers, Court 
Workers, Youth Counsellors, Prison 
and Institutional Evangelists. 

As Synodical Workers—As _ Direc- 
tors of Religious Education, Youth 
Workers and Summer Camp Workers 
in Conferences and Synods. 

Co-ordinator: Are the young women 
serving through the diaconate profes- 
sionally trained for their chosen voca- 


tion? What education is necessary for 
us to join the fellowship? 

Fourth Panel Speaker: Just as in 
secular fields, the educational require- 
ments after high school graduation de- 
pend upon the type of work the young 
woman chooses to do. Those wanting 
to serve through the medical profes- 
sion, social missions, or do institutional 
work, prepare in the Philadelphia 
school. Those interested in parish work, 
religious education, or youth work, 
specialize in the Baltimore school. 
These two schools are affliated with 
Muhlenberg College and Susquehanna 
University, respectively. At the com- 
pletion of her deaconess training, 
which usually covers a five year period, 
the young woman receives a Bachelor 
of Science degree and has her special- 
ized training for any vocation within 
the church that does not require pro- 
fessional preparation on a graduate 
level. If her chosen vocation requires 
additional training, she may continue 
her studies in a graduate school. The 
church endeavors to have its workers 
as well trained as secular workers in 
the same fields. Girls are encouraged 
to link themselves with the deaconess 
student group immediately after high 
school graduation. If, however, a young 
woman has completed her college work 
or had extensive business experience 
before deciding to enter the diaconate, 
her years of preparation are accelerated. 


Co-ordinator: Education costs 
money. I have heard it said that men 
and women who serve the church do 
not receive incomes comparable to 
those who hold secular positions re- 
quiring the same educational prepara- 
tion. Is this true? 


Fifth Speaker: Yes, it is generally 
true. People usually enter the service of 
the church because they have a passion 
for humanity and believe as Christians 
they possess what the human race 
needs. Church funds must be shared to 
bring the whole world under the light 
of the cross. Those who choose that 
task as their life work, (whether min- 
isters, missionaries or women workers 
in the home field) recognizing this- 
fact, are content to serve for a livable 
minimum income. They are sacrificing 
the profit of their incomes for the 
Cause to which they are giving their 
lives. 


The deaconesses have a very unique 
financial system. When they affiliate 
with the deaconess fellowship they 
agree to participate in an economic co- 
operative. They receive from the 
church or agency they serve a monthly 
income sufficient for their maintenance. 
Whatever their earning power may be 
above the maintenance level is sent to 
the Motherhouse or deaconess center 
and deposited in a co-operative fund. 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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From this fund each deaconess receives 
the same stipend. By thus equalizing 
the profit of their incomes the deacon- 
esses are enabling the church to serve 
in areas of need which could not other- 
wise afford to have a worker. Through 
this co-operative, which is  under- 
written financially by the U.L.C.A., the 
young women serving have a guarantee 
of medical care, and for those who re- 
main in the service of the church se- 
curity in old age. 

Co-ordinator: If these deaconesses 
and other church workers are literally 
giving the profit of their incomes to 
lengthen the reach of the Church into 
human needs, how can they afford col- 
lege and professional training? 

Fourth Speaker: I believe that ques- 
tion is in my sphere. Almost any col- 
lege has work scholarships whereby the 
student can help to pay her way. Many 
of our church-related colleges have 
special scholarships for Lutheran stu- 
dents. Scholarship aid funds are also 
available for deaconess students 
through the Motherhouses. In addition 
to these most of our synods now grant 
the same financial assistance to young 
women preparing for full time service 
as to young men entering the ministry. 
In applying for Motherhouse or synod- 
ical aid the recipient agrees that if she 
does not give five years of service after 
her graduation, she will repay the 
church a comparable sum. There are no 
tuition fees in either the Motherhouse 
schools or Theological seminaries. 

Co-ordinator: You have spoken of a 
five year service agreement. I always 
thought our deaconesses, at the time of 
their consecration, took a vow to give 
their lives to the church. 


Second Speaker: I would like to an- 
swer that. Our deaconesses are not a 
cloistered group bound by life vows of 
any kind. They are simply Christian 
women who have joined themselves in- 
to a fellowship because they believe 
they can be a stronger force and more 
effective workers as a result of their 
unity. They make no promises about 
their term of service. They are free to 
sever their connection with the deacon- 
ess fellowship at any time, for any 
reason. 


Of course, no girl offers herself for 
service through the church unless she 
has a sense of mission about her God- 
given talents in relation to human 
needs. This sense of mission seems to 
deepen as one serves. Thus, many do 
spend their entire lives in church work. 
This is also true of women outside the 
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diaconate, in both church and secular 
vocations. 


First Panel Speaker: I don’t suppose 
many of us realize the satisfying joy 
and thrill experienced by our young 
deaconesses as they see the touch of 
their lives opening for others the op- 
portunity to experience life in its 
fullest. 


I recently visited in a church where 
there is a parish deaconess. I hap- 
pened to remark about the one gold 
star among the unusually large number 
of service stars on the flag in their 
auditorium. A radiant light came into 
the eyes of that deaconess as she said, 
“Yes, it is unusual. And that star 
means much to me because it stands 
there as a symbol of a black-skinned 
lad who is with our Lord today because 
God chose to use me as the touch his 
life needed.” Then she told me of her 
experience. How four years ago a 
young negro lad walked into her office, 
saying “Do you remember me?” She 
confessed that she did not recognize 
him. He reminded her that he had been 
a little boy of the street corners some 
years before. Because of her garb he 
came to know her on sight. One day 
a tragedy came into the home of his 
drinking parents. In his fright he ran 
to the only help he knew—the sister 
who smiled at him as she passed each 
day. 


She brought him into her vacation 
church school, and then into the Sun- 
day school. Finally mother and child 
moved to another community. “My 
family never got to caring much about 
the church,” the young lad said, “but 
I’ve never forgotten those two years 
with you. Tomorrow I’m leaving for 
Uncle Sam’s army, and I’ve _hitch- 
hiked these fifty miles to see you, and 
to ask if I may be baptized.” He was 
baptized. A few months later he was 
shipped out and became one of the first 
casualties of the war. I could see as 
that deaconess talked that she felt this 
one life saved for eternity was compen- 
sation enough to last her a life time. 


® Bible Readings ¥ 


Psalm 96:1-9. This is one of the great life 
service hymns of the Church. Our hearts, if 
filled with the joy of God’s glory, and great- 
ness, and majesty, must burst forth telling to 
all members of the human family God’s plan 
for the world. We can no more contain it than 
a cup that is full to over-flowing can retain its 
source supply. Our lives, if opened to the con- 
stant in-pouring of the Holy Spirit must give 
out, “declaring His wonders among all people.” 
You can tell how much of the Spirit of God 


has gotten into a man by how much of God 
gets through him. 


__ John 15:8-16. Here Jesus sets before us His 
ideal of the brotherhood of man, and takes us 
into partnership with Him for the attainment 
of that ideal. He makes very clear that our 
life and Dravelsh at to count in the changing 
oO ings, in the bringing to pass Hi 

for the Children of Men. 4 ? ‘iwc 


Sometimes God’s way of life 
seems impractical to us. Our finite minds seem 
dull about spiritual things. We are hesitant to 
launch out upon the way of life to which He 
is calling all men. His ways are higher than 
our ways, but when we take Him at His Word, 
we are lifted up to the level of His ways. Then _ 
we experience the things God can do for this 
world using our little lives. 

Luke 9:57-62. The road over which the Lord 
of Life traveled was rough. hose who accept 
His invitation of ‘Follow Me’ must be ready 
to walk with Him, experiencing hardship, ad- 
venture, and sacrifice for the attainment of his 
ideal. How like the men of this scripture are 
we? The first one probably thought it would 
be a thrilling thing to follow the winsome per- 
sonality of Jesus—until he heard the cost. The 
second felt there were other duties preventing 
his immediate acceptance—perhaps sometime in 
the future he might go. The third was not 
certain he wanted to break with his old asso- 
ciates and mode of living. The rule of the 
road is simple but radical. It is “Jesus First. 


Acts 1:6-9. Whom God calls He qualifies. 
This last expressed commission of our Lord 
leaves in the hands of His followers the attain- 
ment of His ideal. The technique to be fol- 
lowed is here given, and with it the power¢ 
to see it through. 


Matthew 22:34-40. Again, we hear the 
Master of Life state the rules for living. We 
are to give God the devotion of all that is 
within us. We cannot start His way and then 
take a day off in self-interest if we are to ful- 
fill our purpose. Such love for Him will beget 
love for others. It cannot be otherwise. 


I Corinthians 9:19-24. There are three “alls” 
here which Paul by his example sets as_a 
working creed for those who would. serve. He 
aims passionately to let ‘‘all’’ of Christ into his 
life. He strives to keep out of his life “all” 
that will hurt his Cause. Then sacrificially he 
is ready to do “‘all’’ things necessary in win- 
ning men. He declares it the only way to 
obtain ! 
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Isaiah 55:1-9. 


our plane now makes this 14 hour 
flight over Angola, Congo and Gabon, 
we pass over Lambarene (Gabon), and 
dip our wings in honor of our ecu- 
menical Christian missionary—Dr. Al- 
bert Schweitzer. We come down in the 
Camerouns. Here we witness great 
Christian progress and visit the or- 
phaned Norwegian Mission, Lutheran 
Free Church Mission from the U.S. A., 
and The Inter-Lutheran Sudan Mis- 
sion. Together they have had 39 mis- 
sionaries witnessing in widely-sepa- 
rated areas. 


Nigeria Most densely-populated 20,- 
190,771—Lutheran Christians, 11,006. 
We should also include 31,981 Chris- 
tians of the Lutheran-Reformed Basel 
Mission .... Nigeria, perhaps Africa’s 
most advanced community with the 
strongest nationalistic development, is 
a key area for African freedom. ... . 
The Danish United Sudan Mission has 
21 missionaries, four of whom are from 
the United States. Our Lutheran 
World Action gifts to the extent of 
$35,534 have gone to this witnessing 
Mission. Denmark is now ready to re- 
sume care of her Missions. . The 
Youngest Lutheran Mission in Africa 
is that of the Synodical conference 
from the United States. It was begun 
in 1936 among the Ibibio Nigerians, 


and today there is a Nigerian Lutheran 
Church of 10,106. 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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Gold Coast—Also densely-populated 
—3,275,226—Lutheran-Reformed Chris- 
tians, 110,465. We have flown over the 
narrow corridor of Dahomey between 
Nigeria and the Gold Coast. Herein 
is the Lutheran-Reformed North Ger- 
man Society and the Lutheran-Re- 
formed Basel Society. Gold attracted 
every European nationality to the Gold 


Coast. The Basel Mission came in con- 


nection with Danish interests. After 
the first twelve years (1828-1840) all 
the Missions could show were the 


eight graves of His ambassadors. Riis, 
the survivor, pleaded, and the Church 
never quit. Today the victory is great, 
as the statistics reveal. 


The Short Flight to Liberia. Let us 
end oun Satani at-the ULC, mission; 
Liberia. While winging our way over 
the Ivory Coast, we meditate on what 
we have observed of “Other Lutheran 
Missions in Africa.” We are deeply im- 
pressed by these facts: 


(1) 19 Lutheran Missions are wit- 
-nessing in 11 different African coun- 
tries. 


(2) Over 700,000 African Christians 
are Lutherans. 


(3) About 12% of Africa’s Protest- 
ants-are Jutherans. 


(4) There is a great concentration 
of Lutheran work in the Union of 
South Africa. 


(5) The German Missions have done 
the biggest share of all Lutheran work. 


(6) There is a famine of African 
pastors—only 410 (1938) for 608,685 
African Lutheran Christians (1938). 


(7) There is a famine of missionary 
doctors—only 12 (1938) for all Lu- 
theran medical work in all of Africa 
and Madagascar. 


(8) By the working arm of Lutheran 
World Action, which has not merely 
“saved” the Orphan Missions in Africa. 
but has given strength to the total 
Christian witness on that continent, 
and a realistic impetus to international 
Lutheran cooperation. 

(9) But our deepest impression is 
that the Lutheran Church in America 
has not yet done its full share toward 
the evangelization of Africa. Mission- 
ary doctors, nurses, pastors, teachers 
in numbers are needed! But here we 
are in Liberia, and soon we'll be land- 
ing at Monrovia. 


@ Bible Readings 


Matthew 24:3-14. People are really talking 
about the “‘end’’ these days. The brain of man 
is now able to set off the disintegration of the 
atom. A two-pound charge, exploding 2000 feet 
above Nagasaki, sent 60,000 people into eterni- 
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ty. Somehow the use of this awful power co- 
incides with a sense of urgency upon the 
Church today. It is as though we Christians 
fell impelled to hurry to finish our task. Yes, 
every man, woman and child now living has 
the right to hear of salvation in Jesus Christ. 
The world Lutheran Church wants to send 
thousands of missionaries to Africa, China, 
India and elsewhere. Christian, do you feel an 
urgency upon you? Perhaps to help win the 
soul of Africa to Christ? 


Genesis 4:9-15. Out of angry jealousy Cain 


killed his brother Abel. God appeared and 
asked: ‘Where is thy brother Abel?” Cain 
answered, “I know not; am I my _ brother’s 
keeper?’”’ Cain lied, and denied his responsi 


bility for his brother. Jesus was asked a simi- 
lar question in a similar self-justifying manner. 
“Who is my neighbor?” He answered with 
the story of the man from Samaria, who saved 
the life of the robbed and beaten stranger at 
the risk of his own life. Today, on this small 
earth, all p ople have suddenly become neigh- 
bors. 150 million Africans live just a few 
h-urs across the sea. Millions are lying ‘‘on 
the Jericho road.” Let us not tempt God to- 
day with the evasive question: “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” or ‘Who is my neighbor?” 
Let us act! 


Mark 10:13-16. Millions of parents in Africa 
want to bring their children to Jesus. We are 
keeping Jesus from the world’s children by 
doing entirely too little foreign missionary work. 
Jesus is emphatic when He says: ‘‘Forbid 
them not.’ Through the blessing Jesus has 
for every chiid, He has a blessing for the 
whole world. The most compelling missionary 
picture is the one of Jesus with representatives 
of the world’s children on His knees. Let us 
make that painting the real thing in the world 
today. 


Luke 4:38-43. Jesus was filled with com- 
passion. He healed all kinds of people, stricken 
with fevers, paralysis, palsy, blindness, insanity 
and all manner of diseases. Perhaps the true 
spirit of the Saviour has been spread more ef- 
fectively to the ends of the earth through 
Christian medical missions than through any 
other form of witness. Yet we must confess 
we have done so very little for others, com- 
pared to what we do for ourselves. Area after 
area in Africa has only one doctor for 300,000 
people! To be a Christian doctor or nurse 
among some of Africa’s stricken millions is one 
of the most glorious life-jobs a young person 
can choose. 


Galatians 3:26-28. The bond which war and 


anti-Christian governments haven’t been able 
to break is the bond in Christ. Christian 
leaders in Germany met in fellowship with 
English and American Christians soon after 


the allied occupation. By October Christian 
leaders from the United States were in Japan 
in fellowship with Japanese Christians at their 
invitation. Throughout the war Christians in 
the armed forces from America, Europe, Africa, 
India, China and elsewhere worshipped and 
prayed together on land, air and sea. That 
bond in Christ cut across nationality, color and 
denomination. It was a beautiful Christian ex- 
perience! Nothing is more needed today in 
Christian relationships than for the 15 million 
African Christians to feel our oneness with 
them in Christ. 

Mark 8:34-38. Jesus came, not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister, and to give His 
life a ransom. That’s the kind of Christianity 


called for today! Crucify selfish motives for 
living: money, fame, comfort, pleasure, and 
an accumulation of things. Live the kind of 


life Jesus lived! Lose your life for His sake 
and for the Gospel’s sake, and deep wells of 
joy will be yours. The people of _Africa and 


elsewhere look for the mark of sacrificial 
Christianity in you today. To be a Christian 
today is to be a missionary! 

Acts 20:33-35. Jesus can bless somebody 
who is “giving.” He can’t bless one who is 
just “receiving.” It has been said recently: 


“The Church in the 


oF United States has been 
receiving for so long. 


Now the Church must 
give.” That means the member of the Church. 
We muct give ourselves, our time, our posses- 
sions. We are to give so that we feel some- 


thing worthwhile has gone from us. We have 
given a dime when we should have given a 
dollar. We have given an hour’s time when 


we should have given a week. We have given 
a little of ourselves when we should give our 
whole selves. Surrender and sacrifice for Jesus! 
The blessings will be yours! 


@ Questions 


1, There are approximately 
African Lutheran Christians. 


2m “Ublere tareicaeeteroci lean Lutheran Mis- 
sions in Africa and Madagascar. 
3. (Orphaned Missionsan 2. s.cs.0 have been 
helpedmibyarnscreneie offerings. 
4. “Where ares only 3... seanresms Lutheran 
Missionary doctors in Africa. 
Se ese eas Cede Missions conduct the 
largest medical work in these ...... countries. 
here are only 220.252. ordained African 


pastors for over 500,000 Christians. 
7. What is the Malagasy Protestant Church? 


8. There are 125,000 African Lutheran 
Chiistians in) “--e oe eee ; 
9.” thes An vawatertncee Mission is the only 


Somaliland. 
concentration of Lutheran 


Evangelical Mission in 
10. There is a 
IMGiSSTOMS) itis weteereysrsterccue sie 
il) ter atayeto een aeierate percent of 
testants are Lutheran Christians. 
WE INGER aise MIX BOG ongom0G 
Africa. 
13. United States Lutheran churches have 
Missions in 


Africa’s Pro- 


country in 


14. The African Lutheran Church of ...... 
members should play a vital part in solving 
ie Owe Be cen cick in the union of South Africa. 

15. The youngest Lutheran Mission comes 
FrOM) waa acles ATG WARTLESSES 00) rete a thins sree 

16. The Lutheran Church of what country 
should carry a bigger share in winning the 


soul of Africa to Christ, and why? 


® Books 


“Statistical Survey of the World Mission, 1938” 
(International Missionary Council, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 10) 

“Kumbulani,” 1943-44 Yearbook (Board of For- 
eign Missions, Norwegian Luther Church, 
425 S. Fourth Street, Minneapolis, Minn.) 

“Lutheran World Action Worker’s Handbook, 
1946” (Lutheran World Action, 231 Madison 
Avenue, New York City 16) 

“The Sudan Mission News Bulletin” (1300 
Fourth Avenue S, Minneapolis, Minnesota) 

“The Great Century in the Americas, Australia 
and Africa’”—Kenneth Scott Latourette 
(Harper and Brothers) 

“Our Church Abroad’”—George Drach (United 
Lutheran Publication House, Philadelphia) 

“We Move Into Africa’—Henry Nau (Con- 
cordia Publishing House, St. Louis 18, Mo.) 

“A Statistical Bulletin for the Lutheran Church 
in North America, 1945’ (National Luther- 
an Council, 231 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 16) 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA - 
CANADA -  - - - - 
Miss Doris 
Jack Prueter 
Luella Stever 
Pte; Hackbart, A. IL. 
Mr. Lloyd Nuhn 
Mr. Douglas Kidd 
Mr. Garfield Raymond 
Carol Raymond 
Lieut. Alfred Kingsley 
Memorialized by 
Trinity Luther 
Ontario 
Trinity Luther League, 
Ontario 
First Luther League, Humberstone, Ontario 
St. Paul’s Luther League, Bridgeport, 


Total 6 
Total 15 


Nixon 


League, Sebastopol, 


New Hamburg, 


Ontario 
St. Peter’s Luther League, Linwood, 
Ontario 
St. James’ Luther League, Elmira, Ontario 
COLUMBIA DISTRICT 
CONNECTICUT - - - =~ Total) 1 
THIORASDYN a se, 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA - - =s sfotaly 1 
Te UN Ol Sen otal a1 
INDIANA - - - - - - Total 7 
IOWA 
KANSAS - =) 3= HL ye - Total 2 
KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE - - Total 2 
MANITOBA 
MARYLAND - - - - - Total 16 


Mr. Joseph Wee 
Reformation Intermediate Luther League, 
Washington, D. C. 


MICHIGAN 


Thirty 


MIDWEST - - - - - - Total 1 
MINNESOTA - - - - -_ Total 1 
MISSISSIPPI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEW JERSEY - - - - Total 32 


Ethel Johnson 
St. Paul’s Young People’s Luther League, 
Teaneck, N. J. 

St. Paul’s Luther League, Teaneck, N. J. 
Newark District, New Jersey 
NEW YORK at lis - = - 
NORTH CAROLINA - =p ES 
yeh) So Se sa 8 Se 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA - 
Ruth Staley 
Miss Janet Brill 
Mr. William H. Patrick, Jr. 
Mary M. Schonberger 
Mrs. E. Engle 
Messiah Young People’s Luther League, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fall Convention, Philadelphia District 
Trinity Yeadon Luther League, Yeadon, Pa. 
Ministerium - - - - - Total 65 
Mildred Musko 
Doris Brown 
Rudolph Grosskurth 
Margaret R. Grosskurth 
Margaret Eisele 
Marie Baral 
Jeanette Price 
Siegfried E. Liss 
Kalus Eichkelbeck 
~  Memorialized by 


Tabor Luther League, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Kenneth Hildebrand 


Total 24 
‘Total 1 
Total 21 


Total 36 


Marlin Frantz 
Sue Taliga 
Arline George 
Boys in the Service 
Memorialized by 
Intermediate Luther League of Trinity 
Church, Lansdale 
Rey. Frederick Eidam 
Memorialized by 
Penn-Del Section, Phila. 
Rey. Charles D, Moser 
Gloria Day 
Donald Steward 
Hannah S. Stewart 
Pfc. Alexander W. Stewart 
Memorialized by 
St. Paul’s Luther League, Beaver 
Meadows, Pa. 
Miss Arline Davis 
Memorialized by 
Salem Luther League, Audenried, Pa. 
Pittsburgh =< «= - - - - Total 24 


Mary E. Martz 
Memorialized by 
St. James Luther League, Timblin, Pa. 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
TEAS (ee cee Jee 
VIRGINIA = = = = = 
Ella Mae Utt 
Miss Larkie Maser 
Miss Alyse Sission 
Miss Norma Ruth Mangum 
Miss Jane McInturft 


Young People’s Luther League, Blacksburg, 
Wis 


St. Peter’s Luther League, Shenandoah, Va. 
Immanuel Luther League, Roanoke, Va. 


WEST VIRGINIA - - Total 2 
WISCONSIN 


Conference 


Total 3 
Total 44 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


LENT QUEST 


@ Here is your Golden Opportunity. Appear before the Golden Anni- 
versary Convention at Pittsburgh, Pa., July 11-15th. 


@ WANTED: Instrumentalists, Vocalists, Trios, Dramatic Skits, etc., 
both religious and secular. Help make this a convention OF YOUTH, 
By YOUTH, AND FOR YOUTH. 


@ Participants must be convention registrants. Send your application to 


headquarters today. All accepted will be auditioned in Pittsburgh. 


LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


I will be a registrant at the GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION and would like to offer 
my talents for possible use on the convention program. 


T carn sireg [1]: pheny yn eceene eet eeenennnnennnnenntnnnnttnennennatnnnrnnnnntenenenninnntnntnennevennetnceeeceen Bias 
(Name of Instrument) 
Gye rears talents: ee eee ae a Pa ee ala en eee Bees ca ee oan ee tO EGR Gerd 
(Describe) 
Pastore ts hr eS ee ot ec of INT er @ te eR se Ment, Ri aE let ge nee rae ie aie den 
Ghiurch ae eae Ree Streetwear ee: NE PON ae CARL, MMM Oe tank nal PUR Ood orecieere cd eae 
ica GELS os eB Si ee eee City ee eek ena ee ree ee torte 
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A GOLF TOURNAMENT 

(Continued from Page 18) 

With an assortment of five articles 
(such as a ball of yarn, a new “chore 
girl” or sponge, an empty spool, an 
art gum eraser, and a potato), each 
player should, take his turn tossing 
each piece in the assortment once and 
in the order directed by the Poverty 
Golf Caddie. The one who makes the 
five holes with the lowest number of 
throws should be declared the Poverty 
Golf Champion. 


It should be noted, too, that each 
player should try to toss into the cen- 
ter can first, and then to the others in 
rotation—attempting to toss last into 
the can of highest value. 


6. Golf Practice 
a. Hole 1—Scoop Golf 


For this popular game of skill, have 
one of your Leaguers make a Scoop 
Golf paddle, like the one illustrated 
here, using one quarter inch plywood. 
Bore nine holes in the positions in- 
dicated and number them. Attach a 
thirty-inch string of good quality to a 
very small hole made at the tip of the 
paddle. To the other end of the string, 
securely fasten with a screw eye a ball 
(preferably a wooden one) that is 
slightly smaller than the nine holes in 
the paddle. 


Players simply go the round of the 
holes, the lowest score winning, 


Since this game of fifty years’ popu- 
larity might well be on hand for count- 
less other occasions, many a League 
would do well to consider purchasing 
a scoop golf paddle to add to its per- 
manent equipment. 


A plywood blade with a walnut 
handle may be purchased for 75 cents 
from the Cooperative Recreation Serv- 
ice, Delaware, Ohio. 


b. Hole 2—Ring Toss 


Turn a stool or backless chair up- 
side down for this “golf practice” game. 
Provide each player with eight rubber 
fruit jar rings, when he takes his turn 
trying to toss a ring on each of the 
four legs of the stool or chair. The 
player with the lowest number of 
tosses should be declared the winner of 
this practice game. 


c. Hole 3—-Funnel Catch 


This game calls for bouncing a ten- 
nis ball against a wall and catching it 
on the rebound in a funnel, Each play- 
er should try five times in succession 
and each miss should be counted as one 
point, the lowest score winning, 


d. Hole 4—Driving Practice 


Using an ordinary kitchen broom, 
players should see how many strokes 


Thirty-two 


are necessary to drive a rubber ball 
into a distant tin can that is sunk into 
the ground so that its top is level with 
the surface. The lowest score wins. 


Refreshments 


Nectar in six different flavors should 
be served throughout this tournament 
—one flavor at the scene of each golf 
game; but this should not be allowed 
to interfere with the progress of the 
games. 


In conclusion, some tasty ice-box 
cookies and a banana for each guest 
are suggested; together with the nec- 
tar. 


Devotions 


Conclude this Golf Tournament with 
a brief meditation that will fittingly 
lead up to the praying of the following 
poem by all in unison: 


Father. We Thank Thee 
For flowers that bloom about our feet, 
For tender grass so fresh, so sweet, 
For song of bird and hum of bee, 
For all things fair we hear or see, 
For blue of stream and blue of sky, 
For pleasant shade of branches high, 
For fragrant air and cooling breeze, 
For beauty of the blooming trees, 
For mother-love and father-care, 
For brothers strong and sisters fair, 
For love at home and here each day, 
For guidance lest we go astray, 
For each need morning with its 
For rest and shelter of the night, 
For health and food, for love of friends—- 
For evrything Thy goodness sends, 
Father in Heaven, we thank Thee. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson 
—From “Better Leagues’ 


light, 


“SO, YOU’RE GOING TO 
BE MARRIED” 
(Continued Page 19) 
ton and the organist had to be notified. 
There were still so many things to be 
done. Yet this time spent in the pas- 
tor’s study was well worth every min- 
ute. In fact, Bob and Gloria took along 
a book or two from the pastor’s li- 
brary. Before they left the Parsonage a 
brief prayer was offered by the pastor 
for them. As they opened their eyes 
and raised their heads, a tear or two 
trickled down their faces. They were 
so happy. Their marriage just had to 
succeed. God was with them now, 
would be their Silent Partner at the 
wedding, and would be forever with 
them in this greatest of life’s ventures. 


from 


A “thank you” hardly seemed to ex- 
press their gratitude. Their marriage 
ceremony would have a high spiritual 
tone. Marriage was “a holy estate or- 
ordained of God and to be held in 
honor by all” and they had weighed 
“with reverent minds” what the Word 
of God teacheth concerning it. Their 
pastor had taken the time to do this 
with them, Never would they forget 


this vital part of their marriage prep- 
aration, 


“La Memoriam 


KALUS EICHKELBECK 
Memorialized by 


Tabor Luther League, ; 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


BOYS IN THE SERVICE 
Memorialized by 


Intermediate Luther League of 
Trinity Church, Lansdale, Pa. 


LIEUD, ALPRED, KINGS Y 
Memorialized by 
Trinity Luther League, Sebastopol, Ontario 


REV. FREDERICK EIDAM 
Memorialized by 


Penn-Del Section, 
Philadelphia Conference, Pa. 


PFC. ALEXANDER W. STEWART 
Memorialized by 


St. Paul’s Luther League, 
Beaver Meadows, Pa. 


MISS ARLINE DAVIS 
Memorialized by 


Salem Luther. Leazue, Audenried, Pa. 


MARY E. MARTZ 


Memorialized by 


St. James Luther Timblin, Pa. 


League, 
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LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


Founded 1842 Co-Educational 
SALEM, VIRGINIA 


_ Four-year accredited college of the Lutheran Synod of 
Virginia. 


A.B. and B.S. degrees in the liberal arts and sciences. 


Pre-professional offerings in the major fields, 


en E ; Business 
Administration, with shorthand and typing. 


New admissions in February, June, and September. 


CHAS. J. SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 


One Hundred Years Ago 


Wittenberg College was founded to furnish a liberal education 
in a Christian atmosphere. 


It continues to provide for Lutheran youth a superior 
preparation for a useful and efficient life. 


Wittenberg College offers a full liberal arts curriculum, 
including pre-professional and teacher training programs. 


Catalog and View-Book upon request 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


ee 


Gettysburg College 


FOUNDED 1832 
Oldest Lutheran College in America 


Gettysburg College possesses an able Faculty made up 
of Christian men who are vitally concerned with 
the building of character as the fundamental 
thing in modern education. 


Located in the midst of the world- 
famous — Battlefield of Gettysburg 


For Catalogue and Book of Views, Address: 
HENRY W. A. HANSON, D.D., LL.D., President 


UMN bes 


“The only junior college 
in the United Lutheran 
Church for women.” 
First two years of college work 
Preparation for transfer for college degree. 
Exploratory courses for discovering talents. 
Pre-professional training for entrance to 
specialized schools. 


Last two years of high school work 
Happy home-like atmosphere, strong religious 
training, careful social development. 
Situated in the “land of the sky” in South- 
western Virginia. 
For Information write... 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box L, Marion, Va. 


HARTWICK COLLEGE 


THE LUTHERAN COLLEGE OF THE CATSKILLS 
(Co-educational) 

Successor to Hartwick Seminary, founded in 1797, spon- 
sored by the United Lutheran Syond of New York. Hartwick 
is a standard four-year Christian college, accredited by the 
Regents of New York State. 

‘ Four-year programs leading to the A.B. and B.S. degrees, 
including liberal arts teacher training, business administra- 
tion, nursing and parish work, 

Pre-professional programs in law, medicine, theology, 
dentistry, medical technicianship and secretarial work. 

Special two-year program for church secretaries. 

Christian ideals empahsized. Reasonable expenses. Schol- 
arships and self-help opportunities. 

For catalog and book of views, address 
President Henry J. Arnold, Ph.D. Oneonta, New York 


Susquehanna University 


(Co-educational) Selinsgrove, Pa. 
G. Morris Smith, A.M., D.D., President 
AN ACCREDITED COLLEGE 
Stressing Quality in the Heart of Pennsylvania 
A Growing Faculty of Superior Qualifications 
Trained at America’s Outstanding Graduate Schools 
High Moral Tone Spiritual Values Emphasized 
A.B., B.S. and Mus.B. Degrees 
An Accredited Conservatory of Music 
For Catalogue write 


Russell Galt, Ph.D. 


Dean 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


“A Good College for Young Men and Women” 


Owned and controlled by the South Carolina, Georgia-Alabama 
and Florida Synods 


Academically accredited; educationally efficient; 
spiritually sound 


For catalogue write: 
JAMES C. KINARD, President 


Here Is Happiness! 


In a fully dedicated Christian life 
In a church school leading to a college degree 
In professionalized training for every Christian service 


In the Diaconate of the Lutheran Church 


Baltimore and Philadelphia Motherhouses 
Offer 


® Spiritual development 
@ Collegiate instruction 
@ Professionalized training 
@ Variety of opportunity 
@ Service in the Church 
@® Joyful satisfaction 


For Information Please Write 


SISTER MILDRED WINTER, Field Secretary 


405 Muhlenberg Building 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


1228 Spruce Street 


YOUR LAST CHANCE TO 
PURCHASE THESE AWARDS 


Lurnen Leagus rlwaaps 


In Hand Carved Solid Oak With Luther League 
Emblem Painted In Full Colors 


Supply is limited to our present stock. When it is sold, no further 
orders will be accepted as this line of Solid Oak Awards 
is no longer manufactured 


Cross With Luther Leagae Emblem 


Finished in Natural Finish Oak and 
carved as shown in illustration 


29" high X.:19" wide Luther League Cross - - - - - $21.75 
24 high) >< 15" wide Luther League Cross) =~. = = = 517.00 
1g “high) x 12” wide Luther League Cross = 2 = = =  SLI250 


Luther League Scroll Plaque 


Finished in Dark Oak showing natural grain. 
One solid piece, 2 inches thick 


Orders shipped by Express Collect 


( On this item some sizes are avail- 
\ able unpainted at lower price. Write 
f for information. 
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18" high & 14” wide 
$24.75 Lather 
13” high * 10” wide 
$19.00 League 
Emblems 
z a 7a = 
| ORDERS FILLE | ghia nel 
| D AT ONCE 7¥%”" diameter - - - - $7.75 
Remittance in full must accompany orders 6 ” diameter == ae $6.25 
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For Sale only by 


THE LUTHER PRESS 


Everything in Luther League Supplies 
429-437 HERR STREET HARRISBURG, PENNA 


